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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


HE most important event of the week is undoubtedly the 
speech made by Mr. John Redmond on Thursday night. 
Mr. Redmond insisted, amid cheers, that Home-rule was once 
more the dominant issue of the Imperial Parliament. Mr. 
Asquith had declared that full self-government for Ireland 
“was the policy of the Liberal Government and Cabinet and 
of the Liberal Party.” The Liberal Party had come back to 
the standard of Gladstonian Home-rule. But that was not 
enough. The “pledge that decided the Irish Party to 
support the Liberal Party was the Prime Minister's pledge 
that neither he nor his colleagues would ever assume or retain 
office again unless they were given assurances that they would 
be able to curb and limit the veto of the Lords.” Mr. Asquith 
was a man of his word, and there was not the slightest reason 
to believe that he would not stand by his word. “I say,” 
continued Mr. Redmond, “it is inconceivable that in this 
taatter he should now waver in his purpose. To palter with 
his pledges—to do so would in my judgment be to wreck the 
Liberal Party and to drive them for the next twenty years 
into the wilderness, and I won’t insult him by suggesting that 
he has any such intention.” 


Mr. Redmond turned next to the burning subject of “ veto 
before Budget.” It had been suggested, said Mr. Redmond, 
by the Westminster Gazette “and other so-ealled Liberal 
organs” that they should pass the Budget and deal with the 
question of the veto at some convenient time in the future. 
“To do so would be to disgust every real democrat in Great 
Britain, and to break openly and unashamedly the clear and 
explicit pledge on the faith of which, at any rate, Ireland 
gave her support to the Government. If Mr. Asquith is not 
in a position to say that he has such guarantees as are neces- 
sary to enable him to pass a Veto Bill this year, and proposes 
to pass the Budget into law and adjourn the veto question, 
I say that is the policy that Ireland cannot and will not 
approve.” In conclusion, Mr. Redmond said that he would 
subordinate every other question, even the Budget, to the 
one question of Home-rule. ) 


No doubt this last proviso gives a certain loophole for 
escape, but taking Mr. Redmond’s speech as a whole, it must 
be admitted to be one of ill omen for the Government. What 
makes it so menacing is the fact that we may feel pretty sure 
that Mr. Redmond did not want to make it, As a Parlia- 
mentary tactician of experience, he doubtless sees the folly of 


proving too hard a taskmaster for the Government. That he 
has cracked the whip so loudly must be explained by the fact 
that he dared not do otherwise, and that there are forces 
behind him, or rather in opposition to him, in Ireland which 
compel him to use the language of menace. Optimist 
Liberals have been saying during the week that the National- 
ists are perfectly tame and will give them no trouble. Very 
possibly they would like to be tame and to give no trouble, 
but the difficulty is that they dare not. 


As far as we can read the signs, the situation is this. The 
Government to live must get the Budget through and 
unaltered. But there is a clear majority in the House of 
Commons against the Budget if the Nationalists vote upon 
their personal convictions, and, what is more, according to the 
very loudly expressed wishes of their constituents and of 
Ireland as a whole. The only ground upon which the 
Nationalists will be allowed by Irish public opinion to vote 
for the Budget is a public and unconditional pledge by the 
Government that a Home-rule Bill of a very far-reaching kind 
shall be introduced at once, and assurances given that it will 
be pressed on to an issue,—these assurances to include the 
immediate deprivation of the House of Lords of its power of 
veto, not only over finance, but over ordinary legislation. The 
Irish know very well that if Home-rule is promised to them 
only after the enormous amount of negotiation and discussion 
which must result from a far-reaching scheme for the 
reconstruction of a Second Chamber, Home-rule will be 
indefinitely postponed. They can, in fact, only support the 
Government if they can be assured that “ Home-rule” and 
not “A Reformed Second Chamber” is to hold the political 
stage. 


Even if the Government were willing to do what the Irish 
ask—that is, to settle the Lords question in no sense on its 
merits, but merely as an incident in the triumphal progress 
of Home-rule—they would fail in the attempt. Neither the 
majority of their supporters in Parliament nor the country 
as a whole would dream of consenting to give this preference 
to Ireland, and to make the present Parliament nothing but 
an instrument for destroying the Union. If, then, the 
Government have to depend upon the Irish to keep them in 
power, and the Irish Party remain, as they declare they must, 
in their present mood, the Government cannot retain office b 
their aid. The only other way by which the present Cabinet 
can carry on will be for them to rely upon, we will not say 
the support of, but an honourable understanding with Mr. 
Balfour and the Unionists,—an understanding that Unionists 
will not turn them out by any form of co-operation with the 
Nationalists. That Mr. Balfour and the great bulk of his 
followers will in principle be perfectly willing to prevent the 
Government from being destroyed by the Irish we do not doubt, 
but nevertheless the difficulties of carrying such a principle 
into practice are extraordinarily great. Those difficulties rest 
upon the fact that there is a majority in the new House of 
Commons against, and strongly against, the Budget. And 
yet the situation has so shaped itself that it is a political 
necessity that the Budget shall at once be passed through 
Parliament. 


To put the matter in another way, the Unionists would be 
perfectly willing to keep the present Government in office on 
almost any ground except the Budget. To ask Unionist 


Members who are pledged deeply against the Budget to save 
it from destruction is an exceedingly awkward business, 
and yet the Government only need Unionist help against the 
Irish on this one point. But though the situation is so 
difficult, we do not despair of Mr. Balfour being able to find 





some method under which he can honourably co-operate in 
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the prime daty of statesmen,—the duty of seeing that the 
King’s government is carried on. His qualities, intellectual 
and moral, are fortunately well suited for the task before him. 
Mr. Balfour is a statesman of whom it can be said without 
laying oneself open in the slightest degree to a charge of con- 
ventional compliment that he is not eager for office. We can 
truly say, no doubt, that the great majority of our statesmen 
care little or nothing for the loaves and fishes of office, but 
most of them like, and not unnaturally, the exercise of power. 
Mr. Balfour is, we believe, free from this temptation. His 
fingers are not itching to hold the reins. 


It must not be supposed that when we speak of Mr. Balfour 
as unwilling to snatch at office we are suggesting any feeling 
of a converse nature in Mr. Asquith. We are quite certain 
that Mr. Asquith does not desire to cling to office, and 
that he and his colleagues would under present conditions be 
very glad to be relieved from a situation so perplexed and 
perplexing. They are, however, in power, and therefore, as 
patriotic and responsible men, know that they cannot get rid 
of their trust unless they have a just excuse to say that it is 
absolutely impossible for them to retain office. Office is not 
a thing which can be abandoned in the public street 
the first moment its holders find it irksome. Truly this 
is a case not of beati but of miserrimi possidentes. But 
precarious though the situation is, judged from the point of 
view of Ministers, we do not think it necessary to be unduly 
pessimistic in regard to it from the standpoint of the 
nation. In all probability means will be discovered, not only 
for carrying on the King’s government efficiently for the next 
year, and no one can look beyond that, but for doing so with- 
out any subversive or revolutionary action in Parliament. 
An immediate appeal to the electors is not a consumma- 
tion to be wished for by any responsible person, and we 
believe that the country will visit its displeasure very 
severely on any statesman, or body of statesmen, who by rash 
action precipitate a Dissolution in the course of the next three 
months. 


The Franchise Amendment Bill, laid before the representa- 
tives of the Prussian people on Thursday, is in no sense of 
the word a genuine measure of reform. Although abolishing 
the indirect method of election by secondary voters, the Bill 
maintains the principle of open voting, and it seems unlikely 
that the modifications in the composition of the first and 
second classes of voters will seriously affect the working 
of a system which is based primarily on wealth. Again, 
no mention is made of redistribution, though the industrial 
centres are ludicrously under-represented. A comparison 
with the other States shows that Prussia, though the 
largest, industrially the most important, and the most 
powerful in voting power in the Federal Council of all the 
States in the German Empire, lags far behind them in 
electoral freedom. As the Times points out in a striking 
article, the curious anomaly that a citizen of Prussia should 
not possess the sanie rights in electing representatives to 
his own legislative body as he possesses in the choice of a 
Deputy to the Reichstag is met by the official answer that 
such a system is incompatible with the welfare of Prussia,—i.e., 
the predominance of the Agrarian interest. 


The debate was opened by Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
whose speech was the occasion of a violent demonstration from 
the Members on the extreme Left. The Chancellor began by 
making a theoretic defence of Prussian Conservatism, which 
involved a remarkable tribute to England and the political 
instincts of her people. “ An election campaign had just been 
forght out in England with unprecedented passionateness. The 
weapons had been at least as sharp as those employed in 
Germany. But in England a century of political education 
and culture prevented people from transferring political or 
religious differences to the personal and social sphere. They in 
Germany were in every direction less advanced.” He went on 
to say that the party system was an impossibility, both in the 
Empire and in Prussia, and any Government which lent itself 
to the purposes of a party would be preparing the doom of 
the State. “ Prussia could not let herself be towed into the 
waters of Parliamentary government while the power of the 
Monarchy remained unbroken.” 





an 

Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg ended his speech with a meta. 
physical censure of the principle of the secret ballot worthy of 
a debate in the Parliament of Laputa. Secrecy was supposed 
to give independence; but isolation was unattainable even jn 
a polling-station. Moreover, it was untrue that the ties of 
dependence were stronger now than when the existing franchise 
was introduced. “On the contrary, everybody with practica) 
experience knew how difficult it was for employers to cop. 
trol workmen; and, so far from giving freedom, secrecy 
undoubtedly tended to deprive voters weak in character or 
intellect of freedom to resist impulses and personal caprices, 
or a tendency to general discontent.” “Save me from my seeret 
self!” is to be the cry of the Prussian voter. What a pity the 
Chancellor is not a student of Tom Moore. He might then 
have quoted one of the most spirited, and also most wrong. 
headed, of political epigrams to enforce his strictures on the 
ballot :— 


“Time was when Free-speech was the life-breath of Freedom, 
So thought once the Seldens, the Hampdens, the Lockes ; 
But mute be our troops as to vict’ry we lead ’em, 
For Mum is the word with the Knights of the Box.” 


The Berlin correspondent of the Daily Telegraph very 
properly calls attention to a remarkable article on Lord 
Fisher’s administration at the Admiralty in the Marine 
Rundschau, a periodical edited in the German Ministry of 
Marine. Admitting the need of reorganisation in the British 
Navy, the writer condemns the fusion of the naval engineer and 
marine officer as involving too high a demand on the powers 
of the same officer. He considers the ‘Dreadnought’ policy 
unnecessary and provocative of endless international rivalry. 
“Moreover, the efforts of England to obtain in secrecy 
a great advance over other nations has reacted to a 
certain extent on the value of her own Fleet. It 
becomes obsolete sooner.” The writer applauds the main 
principles of Lord Fisher's naval strategy, while doubting 
the political wisdom of massing ships in the North Sea 
where the absence of docks on the East Coast will for some 
time remain a cause of weakness. In conclusion, while 
acknowledging Lord Fisher’s brilliant gifts and intellectual 
qualities, the writer shows how they were obscured and 
neutralised by his masterful nature, his precipitancy, and 
his inability to estimate the full effect of his actions both at 
home and abroad. “The era of Lord Fisher as Second and 
First Sea Lord of the Admiralty will be a milestone in the 
development of the English Fleet, but a long time will elapse 
before the mistakes of his administration have been overcome.” 
There is not a word in all this which might not have been 
written by a well-informed English naval expert. 


On Friday week the Indian Press Bill for checking the 
incitements to violence in native journalism and literature 
was introduced in the Viceroy’s Council by Sir Herbert 
Risley. It requires new newspapers to deposit a sum of 
between five hundred and five thousand rupees, as may be 
determined by the Magistrate —The maximum has since been 
reduced to two thousand rupees.—If an offence under the Act 
be committed, the deposit is to be forfeited subject to an 
appeal. The appeal is to a special tribunal of three Judges 
of the High Court, which will decide whether the offence 
properly comes under the Act. On making a fresh and larger 
deposit the newspaper may continue to be published. Three 
offences involve the suppression of the paper. Newspapers 
already in existence are not required to make a deposit. But 
if they commit an offence under the Act they will have to 
deposit a sum as in the case of newspapers which are 
established after the passing of the Act. It will be seen 
that the Act is a very temperate measure. The appeal is to 
a thoroughly competent tribunal, so that the local Govern- 
ments should be able to act promptly without the least fear 
that ultimate injustice can be done. 


On Tuesday the Bill was debated and passed. A few a 
the Indian members of the Council thought it too drastia 
but the majority welcomed it heartily. Mr. Sinha, the Law 
Member of the Executive Council, delivered a forcible speech 
in its favour. At the end of the discussion Lord Minto con- 
gratulated the enlarged Imperial Council on the thoughtful 
tone of the speeches. He then made the important announce- 
ment that it had been decided to release the State prisoners 
who were deported fourteen months ago. “Our justification 
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for this,” he said, “ is the belief that the political position has 
entirely changed, and that the political movement of which 
they were the leaders, seditious as it was, has degenerated 
into an anarchical plot which can no longer be legitimately 
included as part of the political agitation in which they were 
go culpably implicated. We believe that we are face to face 
with an anarchical conspiracy waging war against the British 
and Indian communities alike, and that it will be a long time 
before we can exterminate the evil unless those communities 
agree to work together hand-in-hand. We believe that their 
mutual efforts will be greatly encouraged by the release of the 
deportees.” This decision is, of course, a very grave responsi- 
bility. It has been taken no doubt after careful thought, and 
jt would be unprofitable for us, who necessarily know much 
less than the Executive has the means of knowing, to criticise 
it, We can only hope that events will prove that the Executive 
is not in any way miscalculating the effects of its policy or 
striving to win popularity by concessions. That is a fatal 
blunder where Eastern peoples are concerned. We also 
sincerely trust that the Home authorities have not overborne 
the advice of the men on the spot. 





The new French Navy Bill which was issued on Monday 
provides that the battle fleet in home waters shall consist of 
twenty-eight battleships, formed in four squadrons of six 
battleships each, with a reserve of four ships. Each battle- 
ship squadron will have attached to it two scout-cruisers 
and twelve ocean-going destroyers. Two cruisers and four 
destroyers are to be kept in reserve. The foreign service fleet 
is to consist of ten ships, together with the necessary com- 
plement of gunboats and coast-defence vessels. There are 
also to be ninety-four submarines. The Times correspondent 
says it is suspected that the authors of the Bill have been 
influenced by Parliamentary considerations rather than by 
the true needs of French naval defence. Last June the 
Naval Council adopted a programme which provided for 
forty-five battleships in 1925. The new programme does not 
extend beyond 1919, but if there are to be only twenty-eight 
battleships in that year, there will be little prospect of France 
having forty-five battleships six years later. 


Mr. Taft’s Federal incorporation measure for dealing with 
Trusts was introduced in Congress on Monday. The 
Washington correspondent of the Times says that it enables 
corporations to take out a Federal charter, by which they 
would submit themselves to the Bureau of Corporations and 
to various strict regulations. They would be subject to the 
Sherman Law, and though authorised to acquire property, 
they would be debarred from acquiring the stock of other 
corporations. It is hoped that they would thus be prevented 
from manipulating stock on a grand scale in the manner of 
the late Mr. Harriman, while a normal corporate control would 
still be possible. The measure is obviously the most radical 
attempt which has been made since the Sherman Act to bring 
Trusts under Federal control. No doubt the forces which 
have so long fought under the banner of State Rights will be 
mobilised once more, and centralisation will be denounced. 
In one sense the Trusts might gain something by this legal 
unification; but we suspect that there will be a long conflict 
before any such measure as Mr. Taft proposes can become law. 


Speaking at Birmingham last Saturday, Bishop Gore 
described the public-hoses at Barcelona, which he had 
greatly appreciated. Several times he was in an immense 
room in which about a thousand people drawn from all classes 
—men, women, and children—were drinking “all sorts of 
things,” and he had never seen or heard anything that was 
not entirely desirable. He asked himself every time: “Is not 
this sort of place of public resort and public refreshment and 
public amusement entirely desirable?” He wondered what 
there was in the nature of things that prevented Englishmen 
from having the same kind of public-houses. The answer is, 
we suppose, that the temperament and point of view of 
Englishmen are unhappily different from those of Spaniards, 
as well as of Frenchmen, Germans, and Italians. Here the 
most earnest members of the ‘Temperance Party have 
encouraged people too much to regard public-houses as 
necessarily a thing accursed, and the result has been on 
the whole a pauperisation of character. While good working 
men make a point of keeping clear of public-houses, those 








who frequent them not unnaturally consent to the derogatory 
view of-them as the natural homes of toping and excess. A 
definite attempt to remedy this policy of despair, as we con- 
sider it to be, has been made for some years, and is still being 
made, by the People’s Refreshment House Association and 
by the various County Trusts,—a movement which in our 
opinion is worthy of all support. 

The Morning Post of Monday publishes an interesting 
interview with Mr. Chamberlain. He admitted that the 
Land-taxes and the Budget were popular in Scotland and 
the North, and asserted that votes had been filched from 
Tariff Reform by abuse and misrepresentations tending 
to confuse Lords with landlords. The Unionists must put 
forward definite proposals about the land question. As for 
the food-duties, it was no good waiting until they were 
asked questions about them; that looked as if they were 
afraid of them; they must deal with them boldly and straight- 
forwardly. The aim of the Unionists should be to strengthen 
the House of Lords by a reform of its constitution; but it 
must be admitted that the country would probably not obtain 
by any change a Second Chamber which would work so well 
in practice as the House of Lords had worked. Mr. Chamber- 
lain spoke favourably of the Referendum as a means of 
releasing the Crown from an awkward situation, and, in con- 
clusion, declared that he was personally strongly of opinion 
that the Unionist Party should not make any effort to obtain 
the support of either the Labour or the Irish Party. 


Mr. William O’Brien has a long letter in Monday's Daily 
Telegraph on the Irish Parties. For himself, he disclaims any 
thoughts of leadership, and does not even know what is 
meant by the term Independent Nationalist. Three weeks 
before the Dissolution he was at Florence, and had not opened 
an Irish paper for nine months, whe ke learned of the plot 
to expel Mr. Maurice Healy from Cork. “It was solely with a 
view of saving my friends in Cork from extermination that I 
returned toIreland.” Mr. O’Brien then describes the methods 
and tactics of his opponents, and declares that they were all 
directed by a Standing Committee in Dublin who completely 
controlled the funds of the United Irish League, and are in the 
majority of cases “initiated members” of the schismatio 
“ Board of Erin” wing of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, a 
secret society whose rules exclude Irish Protestants. The 
result of the elections is that “the once rightly named” Irish 
Party “returns more completely discomfited than any other 
Parliamentary party.” He adduces evidence to disprove the 
charge that his success was due to Protestant votes, while 
cordially acknowledging Protestant goodwill. 





In Tuesday's Times appeared a most interesting and sugges- 
tive letter from Lord Onslow analysing the views held by the 
members of the Committee which was appointed by the House 
of Lords to consider the question of reform, and on which he 
himself served. Lord Onslow shows first that “the principle 
of heredity and primogeniture (or, as Mr. Lloyd George would 
put it, ‘the first of the litter’) found no support in the 
Committee,” which, it must be remembered, included only 
two Liberal Peers. There was also general agreement that 
it was desirable to let into the House a “ current of fresh air,” 
and the only differences of opinion were as to means. The 
proposal of Lord Rosebery and Lord St. Aldwyn for the 
representation of large urban communities was only defeated 
by amajority of one. And in fact nearly all the reforms sug- 
gested to-day “ were considered by the Committee -.nd received 
some measure of support.” Lord Onslow says in conclusion 
that he has shown “that an influential body of Peers are 
prepared to go as far as any suggestion I have yet seen made 
in the direction of reforming the House of Lords.” That the 
Lords will not object to any scheme of reform, no matter 
how drastic and democratic, provided it is just and impartial, 
is also our firm belief. What it is essential for them to resist is 
a scheme for so greatly restricting the functions of the Second 
House that we shall in fact, if not in name, be confronted 
with single-Chamber government. Reform or even complete 
reconstruction will be welcomed. Emasculation must be 
resisted at all costs. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Feb. 10th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 82};—Friday week 81}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE LORDS. 

or Daily Mail of Wednesday publishes a forecast 

of political events which we cannot help thinking is 
likely to prove correct. According to this forecast, the 
Budget of 1909-10 will be introduced into the House of 
Commons immediately after the Address and “ carried by 
Resolution.” This, we presume, means that the Standing 
Orders will be suspended and all the stages got through 
in one or two days. Next, we are told that a Resolution 
will be proposed “asserting the inalienable right of the 
House of Commons over finance, and rejecting the pre- 
tensions of the Lords to interfere with that privilege.” 
That passed, the Chancellor of the Exchequer will make 
his Budget statement for the year 1910-11. The House of 
Commons will then adjourn for one month over the Easter 
holidays. “In this interval the Government wi!l frame 
a Bill for the reform of the House of Lords. The nature 
of this Bill will be a subject for long and careful con- 
sideration ; but it may be taken for granted that it will 
be drastic and ate Sede in its provisions, and will 
make some attempt to secure for future Parliaments some 
approach to a balance of political parties in both Houses. 
This Bill will be sent to the House of Lords for con- 
sideration. It is recognised that the House of Lords 
have the right not only to discuss but to reject a 
measure which deals with their constitution. The rejection 
of the Bill by the House of Lords is, of course, anticipated. 
An appeal to the country would naturally follow.” If 
this view is correct, it will be scen that the Government 
have adopted the principle which we felt sure they would 
find it necessary to adopt—that of dividing their policy 
into two parts: that which has to do merely with 
finance, and that which deals with the reform of the 
House of Lords, for their ultimate proposal will not 
be to abolish the veto, but only to reform the Upper 
House. Before we go any further, let us express our 
belief that if this is the Government scheme it will, as 
far as procedure is concerned, meet with general approval. 
We agree with those who hold that it is the business 
of the responsible Government to bring forward plans 
for the reform of the House of Lords, and that the 
suggestion that the Lords should initiate such legislation 
is only to be regarded as sound if the Ministry refuse 
to do anything but strike at the legislative powers of 
the Second Chamber. In that case, no doubt, the Lords 
ought to take the initiative in suggesting a scheme of 
reform. The Lords will, of course, claim their full share 
in discussing and shaping the details of any measure 
the Government may propose, but the initiation of 
Constitutional reform should, in the first place, come 
from the Executive. 

The chief point which we desire to emphasise in dealing 
with the problem of the Lords is the serious disability 
under which the nation rests owing to its having no 
properly organised machinery for handling amendments to 
the Constitution. In almost every other democratic State 
a suitable form of procedure is provided for deliberation 
worthy of the occasion when fundamental alterations in 
the framework of government are proposed. We unfor- 
tunately are obliged to use the same procedure which is 
employed for passing an amendment to a local Waterworks 
Act. It is of course no use merely to bewail this fact, 
since it is a fact; but is it not worth while to consider 
whether it may not be possible to establish some machinery 
ad hoc for discussing in detail the proposed, and as we 
admit necessary, amendment to the Constitution? What 
all sensible men are agreed upon is that we do not want a 
mere partisan settlement,—a settlement arrived at with a 
view of doing, not what is best for the nation, but what 
will best suit one or other of the contending parties. The 
Americans in their State systems get over the difficulty 
of framing a satisfactory Constitutional amendment under 
a party system by means of a Constitutional Convention. 
This body devotes its whole time and energy to the 
Constitutional point, and is not required to be constantly 
interrupting its deliberations to deal with all sorts of 
executive legislative matters, great and small. Might it 
not be possible to provide something in the nature of a 
Constitutional Convention by reviving an institution which 
has fallen into abeyance for the last couple of hundred years, 
but which is still in existence and ready to hand,—we mean 





~ as, 
a Conference between the two Houses? We believe that 
archaeologists tell us that these Conferences ceased beca 
of some foolish pretensions on the part of the representa. 
tives of the Lords in the seventeenth century. Th 
insisted on sitting covered while the Commons sat yp. 
covered, or some such triviality. All that of course woulg 
be brushed aside at the present day, and the representa. 
tives would meet on terms of complete ceremonial equality 
Could not fifty men chosen from the Peers meet fifty men 
chosen from the Commons and discuss the matter jg 
detail? In the case of both delegations representatives 
should be chosen from all parties. The fifty Peers would 
include among them a proportionate number of Liberal 
Peers, while the Commons delegation would of course 
contain not only Liberals but Labour Members, Irish 
Members of both sections, and Unionist Members. The 
hundred Members thus chosen would not be the body to 
decide finally on the measure. Neither would they, like the 
old Conferences, take up the discussion at the very end and 
as a forlorn hope. On the contrary, they would get to work 
on the first draft. They would in all probability be able 
to agree upon a good many points, if not on all, and at 
any rate they would clear the ground. If this proposal is 
for any reason impracticable, then could not the Govern- 
ment suggest some other form of national Convention 
which would avoid the difficulty of the presentation of a 
mere party scheme to the House of Lords, a procedure 
which, we fear, is only too likely to prejudice the Semie 
at the very outset ? 

Before we leave this aspect of the problem of the Lords 
we desire to draw attention to one general principle which, it 
seems to us, ought to have weight given to it at the present 
moment. Granted that a scheme of reform can be agreed 
upon by the two Houses, the Act will, in our opinion, be 
a matter of such vital importance that it ought to be given 
some greater sanction than that which belongs to an Act 
of Parliament, which can be repealed, or partly repealed, by 
ordinary legislative enactment. In any Bill for the reform 
of the House of Lerds we would insert a Referendum 
clause,—a clause providing that the assent of the people 
must be obtained for the measure before it can come 
into operation. As we have so often pointed out in these 
columns, the machinery for such a Referendum is perfectly 
easy to set up. It should further be enacted that any 
alteration at any future time sought to be made in this 
Act should not be valid unless it also had been referred to 
and received the assent of the nation at a poll of the 
people. By this means we should have obtained what so 
many of the best minds at the time of the Common- 
wealth desired,—a “ fundamental” through an “agreement 
of the people.” Another advantage of inserting 4 
Referendum clause would be that it would in all proba- 
bility smooth the way for a settlement, and would avoid 
another General Election. The Lords might very likely 
feel justified in passing an Act with a Referendum clause, 
though if such Scanlon clause did not exist they would 
be forced to reject the measure. While party passion runs 
high Liberals are apt to assert that the desire of the 
Lords to take the opinion of the people is a mere piece of 
party tactics. That is not true in fact. For good or evil, 
the Lords honestly and sincerely believe that their chief 
function and duty in the Constitution is to make sure of 
the consent of the people. If this view is recognised im 
the Bill which the Government intend to produce, we feel 
sure that through the medium of a Referendum clause 
the risk of friction may be very much reduced. 





A SKELETON SCHEME. 


is Fame forward a skeleton scheme of our own for 
ealing with the Lords we do not desire in any sense 

to write dogmatically, or to suggest that our proposals are 
the best possible. We feel, however, that the problem of 
reform is so serious and fraught with consequences 80 
tremendous that it cannot be discussed too often or too 
much in detail. As our readers know, we ourselves should 
come the establishment of a Second Chamber on a purely 
emocratic and representative basis, differing from the 
House of Commons in the smallness of its numbers, and in 
the fact that it was chosen at a different time and under 
different conditions as to the representative areas, but not 
differing in its electoral basis. We are certain, however, that 
the House of Commons will not consent to the establish- 
ment of such a House as this, and therefore we need not 
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discuss it. The practical point for consideration is, shall the 
House of Lords be reformed entirely from inside—that is, 
by a process of distilling the best elements in it into a House 
of, say, three hundred Members (we trust the adoption 
of this metaphor will not render us liable to the accusation 
of having passed under the influence of the “ trade” !)— 
or shall it in addition to this distilling process be 
strengthened by the introduction of an elective element ? 
In our opinion, it will be much better to introduce the 
elective element, for there can be no question that a House 
of Lords containing the elective element will have stronger 
resisting powers than one which does not contain it, and 
our desire is to establish a strong, not a weak, Second 
Chamber. A further advantage to be obtained from the 
introduction of the elective element is that, should the 
newly established body not prove satisfactory, it would be 
easy to banish the non-representative element and to 
establish an Upper Chamber analogous to that of France 
or America. A Chamber based upon the present House 
of Lords on the one hand, and on the representative 

rinciple on the other, would provide a half-way house 
which we could either turn into a permanent structure or 
else use as a point of fresh departure. 

If the representative element is to be introduced, it is no 
use to introduce it timidly and tentatively. We would 
begin by declaring that the House of Lords should consist 
of threo hundred and fifty Members, and that of these 
a hundred and fifty should be representatives, and a 
hundred and fifty chosen from the existing House of 
Lords under a system of minority voting, designed to 

prevent a monopoly of the hundred and fifty Members 
L the party with a majority in the old House. The 
hundred and fifty elected representatives we would, 
assuming that a system of direct representation, which 
we should prefer, is barred out, have chosen—again 
under a system of minority voting—from the County 
and City Councils of the United Kingdom. In the 
case of the smaller autonomous cities and towns, their 
Councils should temporarily sit with the County 
Councils while choosing their representatives. The dis- 
tribution of Members should be made to correspond as 
nearly as possible with the populations of the cities and 
counties concerned. In order to secure the operation of a 
system of minority voting, the smallest number of Members 
chosen by any one elective body should be five. To bring 
this about it would be necessary to group the smaller 
counties. For example, when choosing their Members 
for the Lords the Scottish counties might sit together. 
No doubt there would be some difficulty in arranging 
the thirty areas fairly, but to do so would not pass 
the wit of man, especially as it need not be necessary 
to fix the number rigidly at a hundred and fifty. If it 
were found that a better scheme could be arranged by 
making that number, say, a hundred and fifty-five, or even 
a hundred and sixty, no great harm would be done. In 
that case, all that would be necessary would be to increase 
proportionately the number of Peers to be elected by the 
old House. These representative Members of the Upper 
House should be chosen for ten years, vacancies of course 
being filled if caused by death or resignation. At the first 
election, however, one-third might be chosen for twelve 
years and one-third for eight. This would prevent any- 
thing in the nature of a General Election. Permanency 
would be the note of the new Chamber, and it would 
never suffer a Dissolution. 

To bring the House up to our suggested number of 
three hundred and fifty, we should like to see fifty ez officio 
Members added. To begin with, the Lord Chancellor and 
the four salaried Law Lords should as now find places 
in the House. We would add five other legal Peers, the 
Lord Chief Justice, the Master of the Rolls, any ex-Lord 
Chancellor, and one or two ex-Law Lords as required to 
make the number total ten. Further, we would include 
the High Commissioners of the four great self-governing 
Colonies and Dominions,—Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa. Next, there should be fifteen Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the Established Church and ten 
representatives of the Free Churches, as well as repre- 
sentatives of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland 
and the Protestant Church of Ireland. Finally, any 
Member of the old House of Lords who had held Cabinet 
office, either as a Peer or while a Member of the House of 
Commons, should sit ex officio. 

We do not suggest for a moment that this proposal is 





final or complete, or is not open to many very grave 
criticisms. We could make plenty of effective criticisms 
on it ourselves. Our object in placing it before our readers 
is rather to illustrate the principles upon which we think 
reform is possible than to suggest a hard-and-fast scheme. 
To lay down abstract principles without concrete examples is 
always a barren work. What is wanted is criticism, and 
plenty of criticism, and it is much easier to get criticism of 
definite than of indefinite proposals. All that we at present 
desire to point out is that we are not likely to get the 
consent of the House of Commons to any me Son which 
will set up a rival to themselves. That being so, we 
must strive, not for the best Second Chamber possible, but 
for the best obtainable in the circumstances. For this 
reason, as we said last week, we are pretty sure to find 
the House of Commons insisting on the maintenance of a 
large proportion of the Members of the present House. 
They will be required to prevent the new House from 
becoming too powerful. A House which is about half repre- 
sentative is as much as the supporters of a powerful Second 
Chamber can expect. We have included the ez officio 
element largely from motives of convenience, and also in 
order to secure the representation of what Coleridge would 
have called the Spirituality. As the Bishops would be 
represented among the ez officio Members, they would not, 
of course, be able to vote in choosing the persons elected 
from the old House of Lords. Next, Peers who were not 
elected to the new House must be free to seek election in 
the Commons. 

Finally, in cases of deadlock between the two Houses 
provision should be made for a Referendum to the people. 
Here the initiative should, we think, be given to the House 
of Commons. If they fail to obtain the consent of the 
Lords to any measure without amendments which they 
consider fatal, we would allow them to demand a poll of the 
people to decide the issue. In order, however, to prevent 
such appeals being made unnecessarily often and in hot 
blood, it might be enacted that no measure could be thus 
sent to the people over the heads of the Lords unless it 
had been twice passed by the Commons, with an interval 
of not less than three months between the two passings. 





A NAVAL LOAN. 


he case for a naval loan becomes stronger every day. 
Reviewing all the facts, indeed, we cannot see how 
the Government can meet the clear wishes of the country 
as to the Navy in any other way. If we look back over 
the history of the idea, we shall see how circumstances have 
gradually combined to make the advantages of a loan 
enormously outweigh its admitted disadvantages. In the 
summer of 1908 there was some talk within the Liberal 
Party of raising a naval loan; but after a certain amount 
of discussion the proposal faded into the background, and 
we have heard little of it since. We suspect that the 
exigencies of the financial situation are once more forcing 
loan upon the attention of the Government, and we desire 
now to invite our readers, at what appears to be a favourable 
moment, to give their serious attention to this matter. 

As long ago as January 20th, 1894, we advocated a naval 
loan, and balanced the arguments for and against it. We 
find that we have now very little to add to the arguments 
we then used, and nothing to retract. In those days our 
chief naval competitors were France and Russia. “ Our 
supremacy,” we said, “is not in danger by any age | in 
our Navy, but simply and solely by the manner in which 
France and Russia are increasing their Fleets. What is 
happening to us is what happens in business every day. 
We are being subjected to very close and fierce competi- 
tion.” How was this competition to be met or discouraged ? 
The traditional policy was then, and still is, to increase 
our naval capeulians by small annual amounts. We argued 
against a continuance of this policy in the following words : 

“If we are content with spending an extra two or three millions 
this year, France and Russia together will next year spend an 
extra four, cheered by the belief that if they can only hold ona year 
or two more they will wear us out, and force us to abandon the 
attempt to maintain a Fleet stronger than that of any two Powers. 
No doubt we shall not abandon that attempt, even if we decide to 
raise our naval expenditure by annual driblets in competition with 
France and Russia; but that does not matter, if France and 
Russia do not believe in our doggedness. Their want of belief in 
our willingness to go on perpetually ‘seeing their million and 
going a million better,’ may tempt them to commit themselves to 
an expenditure from which they would otherwise recoil. If, then, 
their competition is to be got rid of, it must be by showing them 
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at the outset that, cost what it will, wo mean to keep the 
supremacy of the sea. If, then, we resolve to spend a hin | large 
sum—say some £26,000,000—at once and ‘at one go,’ and make 
arrangements so to do, we are far more likely to keep well ahead 
of France and Russia, than if we spend that sum, or a greater, in 
driblets. France and Russia, primarily, want their money for 
their land forces, and would never agree to devote £26,000,000 all 
at once to shipbuilding. It is quite possible, however, that in the 
excitement of bids of two cr three millions at a time they might 
work themselves up to that sum.” 


The naval competition of to-day between Great Britain 
and Germany reproduces exactly the relations which 
existed in 1894 between Great Britain and France and 
Russia. It is as desirable now that we should convey a 
plain intimation to Germany of our resolve to keep the 
command of the sea as it was desirable then that we should 
convey it to France and Russia. As it happened, other 
circumstances ended the tension which existed in 1894, 
and which continued for some time afterwards, but not 
before we had arrived more than once at the point of very 
severe friction indeed with France. That is an experience 
which we emphatically do not wish to repeat in our relations 
with Germany. We prefer that there should be not the 
least danger of war between us. Now we hold that our 
present policy is not at all a pacific policy, as it is often 
supposed to be; it is an actual incentive to warlike 
thoughts, because the practice of spending money on our 
Navy with transparent reluctance and in driblets gives our 
competitors every reason to think that we are tiring in 
the race, and that if they make one more effort, or at the 
worst only a few more efforts, they will eventually leave us 
behind beaten and exhausted. We can prevent our rival 
from adopting this entirely false estimate of our pertinacity 
and our resources in only two ways. One is to make up 
our minds to bear the heavy expense of a sudden spurt in 
shipbuilding by ordinary annual payments on a greatly 
increased scale. There is much to be said for it, and 
we have often recommended it; we still think it in 
many ways the ideal plan. But as the months pass we 
recognise the increasing financial difficulties of the 
Government, and we have to admit that there is hardly 
any prospect that it will be adopted. The second of the 
two possible policies is a loan. 

A loan would be a clear advertisement, as it were, for 
reveral years in advance of our naval intentions. As 
things are conducted at present, the statements of naval 
policy issued at brief intervals are the occasion of 
distressing recriminations in both Great Britain and 
Germany. It would be all on the side of candour if we 
removed the cause of these frequent outbursts by declaring 
our naval expenditure—or rather the minimum of our 
naval expenditure—for a considerable period in advance, 
and thus removed the naval question from the list of dis- 
puted to that of settled things. The annual Estimate 
would no longer be the signal for Leagues, and naval 
experts, and retired Admirals to work public anxiety up 
to the point of admitting that a certain disbursement is 
necessary, and incidentally to work up the suspicions and 
fears of other countries to a corresponding pitch of excite- 
ment. The advantages of the policy of a loan were 
alimirably stated by the Westminster Gazette when the 
question re-emerged in the summer of 1908. Writing of 
the dangerous controversy which is inevitably provoked 
year after year by our present methods, the West- 
minster Gazelte said :—‘ It seems to us time to consider 


whether next year we should not wind up the whole affair 
by one programme financed, if need be, by a loan which 
will save us at least from the annual recurrence of this 


controversy for the subsequent three years. We know the 
objections to a loan—the wastefulness and even the 
absurdity of raising Debt with one hand while we are 
paying it off with the other—nor do we forget the per- 
fectly valid pleas which have been entered against ngid 
programmes. But political considerations enter into this 
matter which may outweigh these objections.” The 
objections to a loan as a method of finance appeal to us 
with no less force than to the Westminster Gazette. In all 
crdinary circumstances we should not dream of abandon- 
ing the sound and simple principle of paying our bills year 
by year as they fall due. But the circumstances of the 
naval competition are quite out of the ordinary. Such is the 
persistence of the challenge to our naval supremacy that 
we are already engaged in a sort of silent war; the 
expense is almost as great as though hostilities were 
actually going on. Yet to accept the challenge manfully 





rr 
is the only conceivable way of making sure that peace wij} 
be maintained. Germany notoriously meets the exceptiona] 
expense of the struggle by means of loans, and it is doubtfy} 
whether we should carry financial purism to the point of 
inflicting on ourselves intense discomfort and inconveniencg 
in the arrangement of our national finances. But even 
this argument—that the methods of war expenditure arg 
justifiable in the peculiar circumstances—would not decide 
us in favour of a loan were it not for the overwhelming 
litical, or moral, advantages embraced by a candid 
eclaration of our intentions tothe world. The Westminster 
Gazette mentioned the undesirable rigidity of fixed pro. 
grammes, but we believe that the want of elasticity jn 
programmes which cover a period of several years js 
commonly exaggerated. Certainly nothing could be more 
elastic than the German programmes, although these arg 
all technically controlled in advance by the Navy Law. 

Discussing the method of raising a loan in 1894, we took 
the sum of £26,000,000 as the basis of our argument. 
“ We admit that under ordinary circumstances it would be 
most unwise to add to the National Debt, but the present 
conditions in Europe give plenty of excuse for exceptional 
action. If by adding £26,000,000 to the National Debt 
for some thirty years we can put a stop to the competition 
of France and Russia in the matter of shipbuildi 
and so can secure ourselves from the risk of attack, 
can, in fact, effect an insurance against the risks of 
the next ten years—£26,000,000 spent on the Navy, 
if augmented each year by the normal naval expendi- 
ture, would not be exhausted before 1904—we should 
have amply justified an increase of the national indebted- 
ness. ‘Do not run into debt’ is a sound rule for 
nations; but ‘preserve yourself from the risk of attack’ 
is a sounder.” 

When it is a question of national existence the plan of 
making the economic point of view the most important is 
absurd. To sum up. The financial difficulties of the 
Government have become so great that whatever chance 
there may have been of inducing them to pay an 
exceptionally large sum down for shipbuilding has dis- 
appeared. Circumstances have therefore combined, as we 
said at the beginning, to bring the idea of a loan—with, 
of course, a special Sinking Fund attached to it—to 
the front as the only practical means of satisfying the 
naval needs of the country. As for the Sinking I'und, 
the maturing period should be a short one. We suggest 
twenty years,—about the life of a battleship. 





RUSSIA AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


‘io Times of Monday gave an account by its St. 
Petersburg correspondent of a very interesting 
lecture on Anglo-Russian relations. The lecturer was 
M. Wesselitski, the London correspondent of the Novoe 
Vremya, and the occasion which led him to deliver it was 
a leading article in the same paper calling attention to 
certain arguments lately put forward in deprecation of any 
closer understanding between Russia and Great Britain. 
That there should be opponents of such an understanding 
in Russia is not a matter for surprise. It is a real 
departure from all the recent traditions of Russian policy. 
That policy rested for more than half-a-century on two 
main foundations,—distrust of England, and the belief 
that an Alliance with Germany was the only means of 
securing the pacific accomplishment of Russian aims. It 
cannot be denied that the distrust of us had great 
apparent reason. During all that time England had been 
the friend of Turkey. In the Crimean War she had been 
not only a friend but an ally, and in 1878 she had played 
an even more provoking part by stepping in and snatching 
from Russia most of the results attained by the Treaty of 
San Stefano. A school of English statesmen had per- 
sistently taught, not merely that Russia might in certaim 
circumstances be a very bad neighbour in Central Asia, but 
that the danger arising from this source could never be 
removed by diplomatic action. The old and mischievous 
theory of natural enmities had its last stronghold in this 
conviction, but happily that stronghold has at last been 
carried. Englishmen gradually began to ask themselves 
whether the impossibility of any sincere friendship between 
the two nations was the demonstrated fact they had assumed 
it to be. When once the question was put the answer was 
not long in coming. Common interests were discovered 
which had only remained hidden because nobody thought 
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of looking for them. Common dangers became visible 
against which an Anglo-Russian understanding was the 
natural, if not the only, protection. Asia, which had so 
jong been viewed only as the ultimate field of an inevitable 
conflict, came to appear only as the theatre of problems 
which admitted of solutions equally satisfactory to both 
ies. In this country the change was welcomed as a 
relief, but it is not wonderful that to some Russians it has 
suggested suspicions of our good faith. To Englishmen 
an understanding with Russia meant nothing but the 
in of a friend, but to Russians, if they chose to look at 
it in that light, it meant the gain of one friend and the 
loss of another. England was, after all, an unknown 
quantity. What her friendship was worth had still to 
be proved, and why risk the goodwill of Germany in order 
to secure so uncertain an advantage? Those who argued 
in this way might have remembered that Germany had at 
Jeast as much to do with the Treaty of Berlin as Great 
Britain, but Prince Bismarck, by a masterly stroke of 
policy, left all the glory of it to Lord Beaconsfield, and 
thus kept on good terms with Russia. That there should 
be Russians who have been slow to recognise the change 
which has come over international relationships does not 
make us doubt their eventual acceptance of the new order 
of things. It only explains why that new order has not 
seemed to them the unmixed good that it has to us. 

We have everything to gain, therefore, by such frank 
discussion as that which followed M. Wesselitski’s lecture. 
Any suspicions which the change in the attitude of Great 
Britain may have aroused in Russia cannot be so well laid to 
rest by any other means. Those suspicions, we learn, are 
mainly two. The first is that Great Britain has made up 
her mind to fight Germany, but does not see her way to 
doing so successfully except by securing the help of 
Russia. The second is that, as she is shortly to become a 
theatre of revolution, an Alliance with Britain will be of 
no value to an Empire which is actually engaged in com- 
bating revolution. It is difficult, no doubt, for us to believe 
that we are objects of genuine suspicion on either of these 
grounds. Our experience of the cost of war is too recent 
to tempt us to break the peace of Europe for any less cause 
than the honour or existence of the Empire. What is some- 
times regarded abroad as a wild desire to be first in the field 
in a conflict which there is no hope of avoiding is nothing 
more than a rooted conviction that war is best avoided by 
showing ourselves prepared to meet it if it should un- 
fortunately be forced upon us. We are no believers in 
wars that have their origin in an irresistible destiny. 
We can see that in the past they might in almost 
every instance have been prevented by common-sense and 
self-restraint, and we have good hope that in these 
characteristics we shall not be found wanting. The 
Anglo-Russian understanding has been welcomed by 
Englishmen, not because it makes the issue of a war with 
Germany more likely to be favourable, but because it 
tends to make the occurrence of such a calamity impos- 
sible. ‘They see in it an invaluable security for the 
maintenance of peace on two continents. They believe 
that the Russian people are as anxious to avoid war as 
they are themselves, and that both nations realise that the 
maintenance of adequate armaments is the only security 
against the temptation to attack which a state of national 
unpreparedness will from time to time offer. That these 
armaments should be perverted to the directly opposite 
purpose of precipitating war is to them incredible. They 
know too well what war means to be in any danger of 
making a blunder at once so criminal and so disastrous. 
They have no desire to see Russia on bad terms with 
Germany. On the contrary, the maintenance of friendly 
relations between the two Powers is only an additional 
security for the maintenance of peace, so long as it does 
not interfere with the general distribution of European 
Alliances. By all means let the Triple Alliance supply a 
check, where check is needed, to the Chauvinistic excesses of 
Pan-Slavism. But, as M. Wesselitski urged, let the Alliance 
of Russia with the Western Powers supply an equally needed 
counterpoise to the excesses of Pan-Germanism. These 
racial enthusiasms are the salt of European politics, but it is 
a salt which loses all its savour when its only use is to set 
great nations by the ears. We know of no possible benefit 

that a war with Germany could confer upon Great Britain ; 
indeed, it is only out of courtesy to a section of Russian 
opinion that we have noticed these groundless alarms. 
The peace of Europe will remain undisturbed so long as 





it rests with Great Britain to play the part of the 
disturber. The one consistent object of her foreign policy, 
whether the Foreign Secretary be Sir Edward Grey or 
Lord Lansdowne, is to offer an effectual barrier to any and 
every attempt to bring about a war between any of the 
European Powers. 

The other reason urged in Russia against the English 
Alliance has no more real force. We are not on the eve 
of a revolution because differences have arisen between 
Lords and Commons as to their respective shares in the 
work of legislation. If our Russian critics will exercise a 
little patience, we believe that they will see the difficulty 
thus created gradually disappear and the government of 
the country go on pretty much as before. We will admit, 
however, that this second argument has of late had some 
colour given it by the proceedings of a section of English 
politicians. These gentlemen have entirely thrown over 
the doctrine of non-intervention in the affairs of foreign 
countries which used to be much in vogue among the 
older Radicals. The Russian Government has for some 
time past been face to face with extraordinary difficulties. 
To expect it to pass through such an ordeal without making 
mistakes would have been to credit it with almost super- 
natural wisdom and self-control. But in spite of this 
common liability, it has managed its domestic affairs from 
many points of view with conspicuous success. It has 
been subject to a revolution without either crushing it 
or being overthrown by it. The English politicians 
we are speaking of have taken no account of these 
difficulties. They have put aside the anarchical element 
in the Russian situation, and written and spoken as though 
no one who has had a share in Russian politics for the last 
two or three years had ever dealt in anything more 
destructive than rose-water. They have forgotten the 
canons of international courtesy, and treated the Sovereign 
of a great and friendly nation as though he were a political 
outcast for whom no language was too violent. It is 
only natural, therefore, that Russians who were hesi- 
tating as to the policy of an Alliance with Great Britain 
should have had their doubts strengthened by observing 
this singular phase of opinion. Can we wonder if they 
have argued that to ally themselves with a nation in 
which this kind of criticism of foreign nations could find a 
place would be only to invite misunderstanding ? We can 
assure them that there is no real cause for this feeling. 
The good sense of the people of this country may be 
counted on to disregard this unfortunate disposition of 
a minute, if noisy, group to intermeddle in Russian affairs. 
Here and there, no doubt, politicians will be found in whose 
eyes Russia can do nothing that is right, and peer 
nothing that is wrong. But the general current of Englis 
opinion is sound. It knows a friend when it sees him. It 
is not disposed to reject his help in keeping the peace 
abroad because it doubts the wisdom of this or that method 
by which he seeks to keep the peace at home. 





THE LESSER EVIL. 

HROUGHOUT the Election the Spectator has con- 
sistently supported the Unionist Party against the 
Liberals on the ground that the policy of Tariff Reform is 
a lesser evil than Socialism. Many of our Free-trade 
contemporaries, and notably the Westminster Gazette, are 
deeply distressed by this attitude, and appear to suspect 
that it involves some disloyalty to the cause of Free-trade. 
They may banish that suspicion from their minds. We are 
absolutely convinced that Free-trade is the only wise policy 
for these islands to pursue. We are also convinced that 
Free-trade is based upon eternal principles of justice which 
nations can only violate at their peril. Our whole propo- 
sition is that the kind of Socialism advocated by Tariff 
Reformers, though utterly wrong in principle, is in practice 
far less injurious than the kind of Socialism advocated by 
the Labour Party and their Liberal allies. In saying this 
we are of course aware, as the Westminster Gazette quite 
truly points out, that some Tariff Reformers do support 
for political expediency many of the worst nostrums of the 
Socialist Party. They support non-contributory pensions, 
the feeding of school-children, doles to the unemployed, 
and so on ad infinitum. These proposals, however, are not 
supported by Tariff Reformers because they are a part of 
the Tariff Reform creed ; they are only put forward as a 
means of inducing reluctant electors to vote for Tariff 
Reform. In plain language, they are a bribe, and therefore 
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should be treated like other bribes,—as a corrupt practice 
and nothing else. They are as much apart from the 
essential policy of Tariff Reform as a half-crown given 
to a drunken voter to support the Act of Union is apart 
from the essential policy of Unionism. Tariff Reform by 
itself only means the imposition of Customs-duties whic 
will give a preference to Colonial and home producers over 
foreign producers. We believe this policy to be utterly 
mistaken, but its effects are limited. It only touches the 
nation in its external commerce. Socialism, on the other 
hand, touches the whole life of the people in every detail. 
The same proposition can be put in other words. As Bastiat 
points out in that admirable little tract of his called “ Pro- 
tection and Communism,” which every Free-trader and 
Anti-Socialist ought to read, the right to free exchange isa 
natural deduction from the right to property. To quote 
his words :—“ Every citizen who has created or acquired 
any product ought to have the option either of using it 
directly for his own purposes, or of exchanging it with 
any person in the world for some other object which he 
prefers. ‘To deprive him of this liberty solely to satisfy the 
convenience of another citizen is to legalise spoliation.” 

To this extent the Tariff Reformer does deliberately 
violate the rights of property, and it is interesting to 
notice that he is prompted to do so by the same 
motive which makes the Socialist demand the “ right 
to work.” All Prottionist arguments start with the 
proposition that foreign goods ought to be excluded in 
order to make work for British workmen. In other 
words, one Englishman who wants to buy foreign goods is 
to be deprived of the liberty to do so in order that some 
other Englishman may be kept busy. This is indisputably 
a concession of the principle that the State is justified 
in interfering with the liberty and property of one man 
in order to make work for another, and to that extent we 
admit frankly that the Weslminster Gazette is perfectly 
right in putting Tariff Reformers and Socialists in the 
same camp. But the Westminster must not forget that 
though to support Tariff Reform, as we have been obliged 
to do, may indirectly help Socialistic ideas, equally will 
the encouragement of Socialism help Protectionist ideas, 
The argument used against us is quite as potent against 
the Westminster. The solution of this paradox is to be 
found again in the choice of the lesser evil. Those Free- 
traders who think Socialism the lesser evil will agree with 
the Westminster. Those who think Tariff Reform the 
lesser evil will agree with us. 

Our point, to put the matter still more plainly, is 
that Tariff Reformers, presuming they confine them- 
selves to their Tariff Reform, will do less evil with 
their false theories than the Socialists with the same 
theories. The Tariff Reformer violates the rights of 
property so far as those rights involve—as we hold 
they do involve—the right of free exchange, subject 
to tariffs for revenue only, with the whole world. 
The Socialist is not content with this. He wishes to 
destroy, not merely the right of exchange, but the right 
of bequest, and indeed the right of pessession. He 
would abolish private property altogether in any article 
which could be used as a means of production, and this in 
effect would involve, if carried to its logical conclusion, 
absolute communism. Besides, his nostrum is a really 
effective poison, whereas that of the Tariff Reformer is 
only a wasteful and deceptive patent remedy. Protection 
wastes the resources of a nation, but it never really 
protects. Trade, though hampered, will climb, as Free- 
trade England has proved, any tariff walls. Therefore, 
though we dislike and condemn Tariff Reform, we do not 
dread it with anything approaching the dread which we 
feel towards Socialism. 

That is why of the two evils we prefer Tariff Reform. 
We hold that the prosperity and progress of the nation 
depend on the industry and enterprise of its individual 
citizens, and that this industry and enterprise will be more 
advantageously directed by those individuals themselves 
than by any Government Department. The Tariff Reformer 
only proposes to interfere with individual enterprise in the 
matter of foreign commerce. It is indeed a big inter- 
ference, but much less serious than the transference of 
all the means of production and distribution from private 
hands into the hands of the State. If we may, without 
offence to either Tariff Reformers or Socialists, take a 
simple analogy, we venture to picture the normal English 
citizen as an honest man whose home is assailed by two 
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We hope that after this explanation none of our Free. 
trade friends will doubt the loyalty of the Spectator to the 
policy of free exchange. Having said this, we repeat that 
we are quite willing to co-operate with Tariff Reformers jy 
opposing Socialism, provided that it is to be a real Opposi- 
tion. The idea of fighting Socialism by offering Socinhetis 
doles, which certain Tariff Reformers have borrowed from 
the Liberal Party, is one of the maddest that could ever 
have occurred to any group of politicians. The only way 
of fighting Socialism effectively is by appealing to the 
innate honesty of the British people, and by remindj 
them that progress depends upon personal effort, and that 
a nation can only be ruined if those who fail in life are to 
be endowed by the State with the right to plunder 
those who succeed. The Individualist creed, which js 
put forward as the alternative to the Socialist creed, 
is not, as so many people are apt to imagine, a creed of 
selfishness or of cold-heartedness. The refusal of the Indi- 
vidualist to meet every trouble in the world with a dole of 
somebody else’s money is not due to the fact that he is 
less sensitive to suffering than the Socialist, but to the 
fact that he has thought out the economic basis of 
society, and is convinced that such methods of dealing 
with suffering only multiply the misery they profess to 
relieve. 

It is one of the curious paradoxes of the Socialist creed 
that while the Socialist starts with the proposition that 
the individual must be sacrificed to the community, in 
effect his doctrine leads to the sacrifice of the community 
for the individual. He wishes to help the poor by 
plundering the rich, and he ends by nell ae rich 
and poor alike. He robs Peter, but he does not pay 
Paul. Instinctively he thinks of human beings as 
engaged in a race, and he is so impressed with the 
inequalities of life that he wishes to handicap the 
stronger runners so that all may have an equal chance of 
reaching the goal. The true analogy, as pointed out by 
Mr. Ireson so well in his recent book, “The People’s 
Progress” (John Murray, 2s. 6d.), is that of a cricket 
match. Working on Individualist lines, each batsman is 
encouraged to make the best score he can for the sake of 
his own credit as well as for the total of his side. On 
Socialist principles, the scores of the crack players would be 
added to those of the inferior players, so that all might 
come out equal, and the inevitable result would be that 
the total score would be reduced. It is this total score 
upon which the Individualist keeps his eye fixed, both in 
external commerce and in internal organisation. The 
Tariff Reformer would reduce the score by subsidising 
the economically inferior industries at the expense of the 
superior industries; the Socialist would wipe out the score 
eee by destroying the mainspring of industrial 
effort. 

Let us add that, though we have expressed our views once 
more on the abstract merits of the Free-trade and Protection 
controversy, we do not propose to publish any letters on the 
economic aspects of either policy. To do so would be quite 
useless, and only a source of weariness to our readers. We 
were anxious, however, to make our own position clear, and 
to show how malicious and how baseless is the charge that 
we have abandoned the policy of free exchange. 








THE HUMAN BIRD. 

imaginative writer has discovered in birds two aspects. 

He considers the bird either as a creature who flies, or 

as a creature who walks. In its flying aspect the bird seems 
to be something beautiful but mysterious, something half 
divine—the “ light-winged Dryad of the trees ”—whose very 
existence is perhaps inseparable trom its marvellous gift of 
song. But when once the bird comes to earth, and begins to 
walk about, the spell is broken. It becomes familiar, and 
eventually even comic. There is the ironic discovery that, 
unlike the other beasts, the bird walks not npon four but 
upon two legs. From being almost a god the bird has 
descended to being a mere caricature of aman. Naturally, 
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the poet no longer thinks of it as & singer, but gives it, in 
exshange for the gift of song, the gift of human speech. So 
it is that the occurrence of birds in literature may be 
divided into two very distinct classes: that in which 
the bird is invoked or admired as a beautiful object, 
and that in which the bird is at once humanised and 
gatirised. Examples on the border-line may no doubt 
be produced. But it is worth while first to point out 
that not every bird can be easily regarded in both of the 
two aspects. A skylark is more naturally imagined as flying, 
and a Dorking hen as walking. It follows from our theory 
that the former is more likely to be found in a lyric and the 
latter in a fable. 

If we turn to the drama, this distinction seems to grow less 
marked. But we can point, on the one hand, to the Blue 
Bird of pure imagination, and, on the other, to the pantomime 
goose who lays the golden eggs, and who, even if he is dumb, 
amuses us because we know that there is a man inside him. 
M. Rostand, however, seems to have succeeded in combining 
poetry with satire in his great farmyard play for which the 
world had been so long waiting. The satire is to be found 
not merely in the episode of the guinea-hen's tea-party, but in 
the whole idea of the egoistic hero ‘Chantecler,’ who has 
persuaded himself that his crow is the cause of the sunrise. 
And at the same time we learn that the work is full of 
passages of “ exquisite lyrical declamation,” such as 
‘Chantecler’s’ “Hymn to the Sun.” This same combination 
is to be found in the only other play in which birds are the 
chicf characters. “Les oiseaux parlent grec depuis Aristo- 
phane,” says M. Rostand. But it was also Aristophanes 
who first taught them to talk poetry. A distinguished 
classicist once invented a theory that the Birds was a satire 
upon Hebraism, which, he explained, had become a fashion- 
able religion at Athens in the fifth century. But for modern 
spectators its principal charm must lie in the poetry. When 
the Owl has finished declaiming the magnificent parabasis, 
and Peithetairos and his companion reappear upon the stage, 
the listener, with the splendid music still ringing in his ears, 
will echo the words of M. Rostand’s Dog: “ Vite: baissez le 
Rideau—voild les hommes!” 

But the true prototype of ‘Chantecler,’ and indeed the 
classic of the farmyard, is not to be found in dramatic 
literature, although its spirit is essentially dramatic. An 
imaginary difficulty with the language prevents many people 
from reading Chaucer, and deprives “ The Nun’s Priest’s Tale” 
of the popularity it deserves. ‘Chanticleer’ was terrified one 
night by a dream of a dreadful “redde beaste” which seized 
him by the throat and carried him off into the woods. His 
cries woke up his wife, ‘Madame Partelote,’ who laughed at 
him for his nervousness. Nightmares, she said, were simply 
caused by indigestion ; and she recommended a pill :— 

“ Now, Sir, quod she, when we fly from the beams, 

For Goddés love as take some laxatif.” 
But ‘Chanticleer,’ man-like, of course scouted the idea of 
indigestion, and much preferred to believe that the dream 
was an omen of evil. A rather bitter argument followed, 
until at last he gave vent to his feelings in the only way 
that he dared by muttering to himself :— 

“ In principio 

Mulier est hominis confusio.— 

Madam, the sentence of this Latin is: 

* Woman is mannés joy and mannés bliss.’ ” 
And, after all, ‘Chanticleer’ was right. In the course of the 
morning the fox actually broke into the yard and carried him 
off. The poem ends with a wonderfully spirited account of 
his rescue by a kind of pantomime “ rally” of his mistress 
and all the beasts in the farm :— 

“The silly widow and her daughtren two 

Hearden these hennés cry and maken woe, 
And out at the doorés starten they anon, 
And saw the fox toward the wood is gone, 
And bore upon his back the cock away : 
They crieden out, ‘Harow and well-away ! 
A ha! the fox!’ and after him they ran, 
And eke with stavés many another man; 
Ran Coll our dog, and Talbot and Garland, 
And Malkin, with her distaff in her hand; 
Ran cow and calf; and eke the very hoggés, 
So fearéd were for barking of the doggés 
And shouting of the men and women eke, 
They rannen so them thought their heartés break 
They yelléden as fiendés do in hell; 
The duckés criéd as men would them quell , 





The geese for fears flewen o’er the trees, 

Out of the hivé came the swarm of bees . .. . 

Of brass they broughten beamés and of box, 

Of horn and bone, in which they blew and pooped, 

And therewithal they shriekéd and they hooped ; 

It seem’d as that the heaven shouldé fall.” 
The comedy of this finale may not be “high” as it is at 
the beginning of the tale, but it is certainly brilliant. It is 
obvious, too, that the cock in Chaucer has none of M. Rostand’s 
fantasy. ‘Chanticleer,’ if we must make a comparison, has 
no touch of the heroism which in ‘Chantecler’ redeems the 
megalomaniac. The Gallic cock is an aristocrat, but the 
English, with his domesticity, is almost painfully bourgeois. 

The humanised bird—the bird who walks and talks—is 
common in fables. His character, however, is less elaborately 
drawn. He ceases to be a bird, and becomes a mere peg for 
the moral. We may perhaps say the same of the penguins 
in another modern French classic. But FitzGerald’s version 
of the Persian poet Attar’s “Bird-Parliament” is a proof 
that the didactic bird need not necessarily lose his character : 

“Then from a Pond, where all day long he kept, 

Waddled the dapper Duck demure, adept 

At infinite Ablution, and precise 

In keeping of his Raiment clean and nice. 

And ‘Sure of all the Race of Birds,’ said He, 

‘None for Religious Purity like Me, 

Beyond what strictest Rituals prescribe— 

Methinks I am the Saint of all our Tribe. 

To whom, by Miracle, the Water, that 

I wash in, also makes my Praying-Mat.’” 
This is but one of the many flashes of strange humour in this 
poem, which ends with a wonderful description of the 
apotheosis of the birds. After a long debate, they decide to 
start off on their journey in search of the Absolute. But 
difficulties and dangers of every sort arise :— 

“Till of the mighty Host that fledged the Dome 

Of Heav’n and Floor of Earth on leaving Home, 

A Handfull reach’d and scrambled up the Knees 

Of Kaf whose Feet dip in the Seven Seas ; 

And of the few that up his Forest-sides 

Of Light and Darkness where The Presence hides, 

But Thirty—thirty desperate draggled Things, 

Half-dead, with scarce a Feather on their Wings, 

Stunn’d, blinded, deafen’d with the Crash and Craze 

Of Rock and Sea collapsing in a Blaze 

That struck the Sun to Cinder—fell upon 

The Threshold of the Everlasting One.” 

Curious indeed is the bond that binds poets so diverse in 
time and character and race as Aristophanes and Chaucer, 
Attar and Rostand. The sense of the human in the bird, and 
of the bird in mortals, surges up in all four poets and informs 
their verse. No one could write thus of dogs or cats or 
horses or oxen. They may provide sideshows in bird-poema, 
but treated alone they become monstrous, appalling, in- 
human, as in Swift. The drama, and indeed all poetry, 
needs the buman element, and that, if we may be pardoned 
the “ bull,” can be got only in the realm of the birds. 





HUSBANDS, WIVES, AND HOLIDAYS. 
HE Bishop of London, claiming the license of bachelors, 
has offered some advice to husbands and wives. He 
tells them that in order to be truly happy they should be 
separated at regular intervals. The happiness, we hasten to 
say, is not to be procured merely by the act of separation. 
No one would charge the Bishop of London with cynicism. 
The happiness he foresees is to be the result of a sense of 
contrast following upon the separation, and of a reinvigora- 
tion by achange from routine. The scheme is not to break 
up happy homes—not to make a solitude and call it peace 
but to make happy homes happier on the principle (in a gentle 
and reasonable form) of the woman who explained in the 
Police Court that she had hit her husband on the head because 
too much happiness was not good for him. Perhaps there is 
something in it. Sailors are said to make happy marriages 
because they are frequently away from home. But we must 
make reservations if we would not soon reach the logical con- 
clusion that women would do well to marry men of whom 
they could say with Portia that they dote on their very 
absence. Penelope said that it was worth the years of 
separation to have sight again of her husband. But all wives 
are not like Penelope, nor all husbands like Ulysses. There 

are wives like Clytemnestra, and husbands like Theseus. 
But what we have already written is really a popular gloss 
on what the Bishop said. He was speaking of the families 
of Bethnal Green; and those who live in mean streets are in 
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a special case. The wife in such families cannot leave her 
house or her children year in and year out, or if she leaves her 
house she must take her children with her. Her vision is 
blocked by the houses in front and by the houses behind; she 
bas no one to help her except under the special condition 
of illness, when kindly neighbours may come to the rescue; 
the strain of management, when honestly borne, is unremit- 
ting and very severe. Such a woman needs change more than 
her husband, who shifts his centre of gravity twice a day. 
She works three times as hard as the ordinary domestic 
servant. But even in her case, does not a too strict application 
of the Bishop’s principle rest on a confusion of ideas? What 
she needs is relief for a short time from the burden of 
scrubbing and cooking, and of washing, dressing, and minding 
her children. She wants the impulse of new ideas, however 
vague and incomplete in themselves,—something she can 
“bring back” with her to fortify and colour her ordinary 
life, which may have become a dangerous monotony. But 
she does not want necessarily to be relieved of the company 
of her husband or her children. Probably the Bishop 
merely assumes, what must be true in nearly all cases in 
Bethnal Green, that she cannot get her change unless she 
does go away from them. The husband cannot afford to take 
away his family bodily. If the wife goes for a holiday, she 
must go alone. So far so good. 

But episcopal approbation can be bent to many purposes. 
Already a gloss, much as we have stated it, has been put on 
the Bishop’s principle, and it has become virtually an asser- 
tion that separation is essential to happiness. “ Experience 
of life,” says Mrs. Price Hughes in the Daily Chronicle, “ has 


taught me that it would often be a very good thing if husbands | 


and wives could take their holidays separately. When you 
are away from people you can see things more clearly; you 
realise their good points, indeed, their trne character, apart 
from the little rubs and strains that must occur in everyday 
life. It is possible, even for people who are devoted to each 
other, to see too much of one another. We are all human, 


and a need for change is a human need. In a short separation 
for a holiday things can be seen in their true perspective.” 


We are getting far away from the Bishop. The occasional 
relief of the poor overburdened woman, which is most desirable, 
becomes a scheme for separate holidays in families in which 
both the husband and wife can afford the time and the money 
for regular holidays. The wife, away from her husband, is to 
put in her time repainting her meutal picture of him. If she 
does not return with a flattering portrait, her holiday bas been 
misspent. The same duty falls to him. While she is at 
Iifracombe, let us say, he is at Brighton “seeing things in 
their true perspective” on the pier. If after his lonely sojourn 
he does not think that his wife compares favourably with all 
the other people he has seen, his holiday has failed. We 
foresee numerous failures. What would happen would be 
that both husband and wife, remembering “the little rubs 
and strains” of everyday life, as Mrs. Price Hughes says, 
would wonder how it was that the rubs and strains did not 
occur at Ilfracombe and Brighton. Each would compare the 
other unfavourably with the holiday acquaintances whose 
tempers were apparently proof against everything, and 
neither would make allowances for the difference of the 
circumstances. Glaring faults of temper or reason are seldom 
discovered in casual acquaintances. Just as food tastes better 


im other people’s houses than in one’s own, so minds and | 


eharacters with which we are not familiar have every chance 
of appearing rational and mellow. Now, we submit that if 
husbands and wives take their holidays together, they make 
annually a priceless discovery,—that the “rubs and strains” 
are less the result of incompatibility of temper, us the American 
Divorce Courts say, than of the stress of circumstances. 

And there are numerous other reasons why the universal 
application of the Bishop’s principle would be absurd. There 
is the question of expense. There is also the question of 
opportunity. The average man who earns his living in a pro- 
fession or in business can get away only for a month or six 
weeks every year. If he and his wife go their separate ways 
then, they never associate with one another on the most favour- 
able terms,—perhaps never discover that they could enjoy 
themselves without any “rubs and strains.” The expense, 
too, is increased; separate holidays cost a good deal more. In 
order to separate very likely one of the two would have to 
stay at home. Whichever way the arrangement ended, in that 


case it would probably be a disaster. If the husband wore 
left behind, the reunion would hardly be so gracious ag in 
Browning’s “ Householder ” :— 
“ Savage I was sitting in my house, late, lone, 
Dreary, weary, with the day’s work: 
Head of me, heart of me, stupid as a stone: 
Tongue-tied now, now blaspheming like a Turk; 
When in a moment, just a knock, ery, 
Half a pang and all a rapture, there in were wo !— 
* What, and is it really you again?’ quoth I: 
‘I again, what else did you expect?’ quoth She.” 
We have heard tell of a dejected Frenchman who was staying 
in an hotel abroad, and whose melancholy appearance attracted 
the sympathy of an Englishman. “Can you wonder that] 
am depressed?” exclaimed the Frenchman. “Just think, I 
am on my honeymoon, but I have been compelled to come 
alone, as I was too poor to bring my wife!” A separation ig 
unlike a quarrel; it does not take two to make it. Probably 
the quarrel comes afterwards; that is the worst of it. The 
united holiday is a subject of discourse all the year both in 
anticipation and retrospect. If the separate holiday brings 
ten new ideas into the common life of husband and wife, the 
united holiday brings a hundred. If husband and wife do 
not know how to take a holiday together, they not only do not 
know how to live together, but they are so ignorant ag to 
throw away the only key which would unlock the door. 





WIMBLEDON COMMON. 
N appeal, which we sincerely hope will be successful, is 
being made on behalf of a scheme to extend the 
commons of Wimbledon and Putney. Between Wimbledon 
Common and Richmond Park, in what is known as Pu 
Vale and Kingston Vale, lies a belt of open fields. It is 
part of an area of farmland which also extends along the 
western bank of the Beverley Brook. This farmland, as part 
of the private property of the Fitz-George estate, has now 
come into the market as a building site, and unless it can be 
saved the probable consequences are only too plain. The 
speculative builder will descend as he has descended elsewhere. 
The ancient ploughland will disappear; the trees will go to 
the saw-pit. Wooden palings will mark the “ cleared” ground 
| like a chessboard; rows of yellow brick boxes will be placed 
| behind the palings. Between Wimbledon Common and 
Richmond Park, to-day linked by open fields and unspoiled 
water, there will stretch a wedge of slate roofs and asphalt 
; pavement. The process is familiar ; it is going on, in varying 
| degrees and under varying conditions, in a hundred places 
| round London to-day. But there is no place near London 
where a repetition of the process would do more irreparable 
mischief, or where, for that matter, so much could be saved 
at a cost relatively low. 

Those who know the ground well will appreciate the danger 
of allowing the open spaces of Kingston Vale to be built over. 
Casual passers-by, or people who only occasionally visit Rich- 
mond Park or Wimbledon Common, may not realise what 
exactly is threatened. We have become so long accustomed to 
the look of the farm fields lying under the Common and under 
| Coombe Wood on its western side that it is difficult to 

think at once what would be the alteration if they were 
gone. The best way to understand is to go to the spot and 
walk over the ground. There is hardly a more charming walk 
| near London; none more delightful in the spring, and few 
with so many attractions of wild country and open spaces 
| even in the wind and rain of February. Let any one who 
| wishes to know how much is still left of untouched English 
woodland and meadow within four miles of Clapham Junction 
go down to Wimbledon Common and walk from Caesar's 
Camp about the hill. Caesar's Camp, to be sure, which was 
probably not Caesar’s, and has been argued to belong to 
Cassivelaunus, he will not find as a camp at all. An unfor- 
givable act of wanton destruction levelled the dykes and 
mound in 1875, and to-day there remain only heather and 
sand. But from where the camp stood there stretches north 
and west a succession of wooded slopes which might be set in 











country as deep as there is to be found in Southern England. 
North of the camp in a group of pines a spring of water has 
| been built in with a stone basin, and runs clear over a bed of 
flints to a drinking-pool below. Beyond that the water 
chatters down the hill under oak and birch and holly; the 
birches of Wimbledon Common must be some of the finest in 
the country, Here is a tangle of wild rose as solid as 4 
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ipped hedge; here is a pool of water, stayed in a hollow of 
the soaking slope, and specked over its dark surface with the 
cone-scales which carry the blown birch-seeds; here we come 
suddenly out on a wide space of green grass, with geese 
walking over it, as naturally as ponies in a glade of the 
New Forest. The view from the high ground by Caesar's 
Camp is one of the finest in the north of the county of 
Surrey, stretching as it does clear away to the Surrey bills ; 
but the views on this lower ground have their own charm. 
That is especially true of the fields and the walks which run 
by the little Beverley Brook along the western side of the 
Common. Except for one or two scattered cottages, the 
Beverley runs between banks free from any sort of building; 
en one side is the Common, and on the other grass or 
plougbland away up to the boundary trees of Coombe Wood. 
Only in the distance, when you are nearing the Kingston 
Road, do you catch sight of glimpses of the villas which line 
the far side of the highway. Except for those in the distance, 
the Beverley by Wimbledon Common runs between banks 
which see nothing of the town or of what the town brings 
with it. Whitethorn and blackthorn and elder and honey- 
suckle arch over it and along the walk by its banks, and 
walking there, you may remember that the Beverley Brook is 
the last and only stream near London left undefiled. 


A practical scheme is on foot to acquire enough ground to 
safeguard Wimbledon Common, the belt between Wimbledon 
Common and Richmond Park, and not least the Beverley itself, 
from the encroachment of the speculative builder. Negotia- 
tions have been entered into by which the necessary amount of 
ground can be purchased in successive parcels, the purchase- 
money for the several sections being required to be raised by 
October 31st, 1910, April 30th, 1911, and July 3lst, 1911, 
respectively. These parcels comprise in all about a hundred 
and seventy-two acres; but of these thirteen acres have already 
been bought by certain public-spirited residents of Wimbledon, 
to protect the banks of the Beverley. These thirteen acres 
are to be repurchased, it is hoped, from those who have so 
generously come forward with the necessary funds, on the 
completion of the sum required to purchase the whole area. 
The strip already acquired lies along the western bank of the 
Beverley, from Coombe Bridge northwards for nearly a mile 
and three-quarters to where the brook passes under the 
Kingston Road. The area which remains to be acquired is 
situated partly to the west of the thirteen-acre strip, supple- 
menting and extending it, and partly in a solid block of 
land which now lies in the form of arable ground and pasture 
in Putney Vale between Putney Cemetery and the Beverley 
Brook, almost, but not quite, fronting the Kingston Road on 
the north. The price required for the whole area of a 
hundred and seventy-two acres, including the thirteen 
already bought, is £52,771, the average price per acre 
being £506. This is relatively a low price, the cost of 
the latest addition to Hampstead Heath being £537 per 
acre. But it is low only because it would require a large 
sum of money to develop the land by draining, road- 
making, tram-laying, &c., and it may be taken for certain that 
if the opportunity of buying is let slip to-day, the roads and 
tramways will be pushed forward as soon as possible, and 
another large building enterprise will have begun,—an enter- 
prise to build where no building should be. For, apart from 
aesthetic considerations, it is plain on looking at the map that 
the land which now lies between Wimbledon Common and 
Richmond Park belongs, geographically, to those two stretches 
of open country. It links the two; it is a necessary part of 
the green belt which encircles London on the south-west, and 
which, if the last generation had seen as far into the future as 
Wimbledon saw in the “sixties,” would be a complete ring, 
instead of a ring with gaps, round the whole of London 
to-day. We are glad, then, to make the appeal which is now 
being made by Wimbledon known to a larger public, including 
London, which breathes the more purely by very reason of this 
circle of green round her. Already, before the appeal has been 
issued, sems amounting to £1,500 have been given or promised ; 
we hope the fund will grow rapidly. A strong Committee has 

een formed, with Mrs. Barnett, Lord Meath, and Lord Eversley 
a8 vice-presidents ; it was Lord Eversley, it may be remembered, 
who as Mr. Shaw-Lefevre had so much to do in 1865 with 
acquiring Wimbledon Common itself, when Lord Spencer 
brought forward his Enclosure Bill. Subscriptions may be 
sent to the bankers of the fund, Messrs, H. 8. King and Co., 








9 Pall Mall, 8.W., or direct to the honorary treasurer, Sia 
Robert Hensley, Glenton House, Putney; and the honorary 
secretary, Mr. Richardson Evans, The Keir, Wimbledon, will 
be glad to forward pamphlets giving information with maps 
and plans. We may hope that the central authorities and the 
County Councils will feel that they are justified in recom- 
mending grants to the fund, as they recommended grants in 
the case of the Hampstead extension; but it is necessary 
always, of course, that local and private subscriptions should 
show by the largeness of the sum collected that the need for 
which funds are asked is felt to be imperative. 

Wimbledon residents have especial reason to be grateful to 
those who have made it certain that, at all events where it 
flows by Wimbledon Common, the Beverley Brook shall not 
be made hideous with the backs of squalid buildings, and by 
being made the receptacle of the rubbish of a dozen parishes, 
as the Wandle has been. Who would believe, looking at the 
Wandle from the South-Western Railway, that it was there, 
where the filth of a thousand houses washes to the tidal 
Thames, that Nelson wandered with a trout-rod? The 
Beverley Brook has been saved, or partially saved. With 
both banks in possession of the Common it will be possible 
now to cleanse the few spots on the western bank where it 
has been spoiled, and here and there, perhaps, to open out 
the bank a little from the trees. A stream, like everything 
else in the country, is best in the sunshine, and the Beverley, 
although it is shaded by hawthorn and whitethorn, would be 
better now and then for running open to the sky. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


SLAVE-GROWN COCOA. 
[To tue Epiron or tas “ Srectaton.”’] 
Srr,—As many of your readers are interested in the con- 
ditions of black labour on the cocoa plantations of San 
Thomé in Portuguese West Africa, I venture again to bring 
the subject before their notice. 

It will be remembered that early in 1909 several large 
English and some Continental cocoa manufacturers publicly 
announced their intention of discontinuing the use of Portu- 
guese cocoa because the labourers employed in its cultivation, 
though nominally under a free contract, were in reality in a 
condition of slavery, having been forced from their homes 
on the mainland against their will, and often in circum- 
stances of great cruelty. There can be no more serious 
evidence against the methods of producing a commodity than 
that business firms who have previously bought enormous 
quantities of it are forced by humanitarian reasons to 
abandon its use in their factories. Yet this is what has been 
done by such firms as Walter Baker and Co. of Boston, 
America, and Cadbury Brothers of Birmingham. The theory 
put forward that this course is the result of jealousy of 
Portuguese enterprise, and that the manufacturers wish to 
ruin the Portuguese planters, is untenable. The annual 
production of cocoa is not in excess of the demand, and to 
destroy the source of one-sixth of the world’s crop, which is 
what San Thomé and Principe produce, would cause a shortage 
and raise the price of the raw material on which the makers’ 
prosperity depends. Such a result would obviously be 
detrimental to the manufacturers, whose interests are in 
the main identical with those of the growers of the raw 
material. Theories of national or commercial jealousy cannot 
be accepted, and the fact that a number of large business 
firms are in these days of keen competition avoiding Portu- 
guese cocoa will be taken as conclusive evidence that there 
has been, and still is, grave injustice in the labour system oa 
the plantations, 

In order te support this practical appeal for justice to the 
black labourer, the London Anti-Slavery Society sent Mrs. 
Burtt and myself to America to lay the question before the 
public of the United States, and urge the American makers to 
support those of England and the Continent in their protest 
against an insidious form of slavery. We reached Boston 
on September 28th, and have spent three months visiting and 
lecturing in that city, and also in New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, with their various suburbs. 
Churches, clubs, colleges, schools, Monday morning gatherings 
of the clergy, and various other meetings have been addressed, 
and have shown a warm interest in the subject. Some of the 
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listeners have, as private citizens, brought the matter before 
the United States Government; others have written letters to 
the cocea manufacturers asking whether the raw material used 
in their cocoa or chocolate is grown by free labour. This latter 
is a natural and effective method of stopping slavery, for the 
consumer may reasonably demand that the articles he uses 
shall be honestly produced by free labour, and not by a 
system so corrupt that it has been abolished in the name 
of God by every civilised nation. 

The sympathetic reception the subject has received is 
owing to the quick response of the American to a moral 
appeal, and also to the action taken by the Press, particularly 
that of the well-known New York magazine Leslie’s Weekly. 
This periodical, with an issue of over two hundred thousand, 
has in four separate issues published full-page illustrated 
articles on slave-grown cocoa. Prior to our arrival, Leslie's 
had circulated a letter to the American cocoa manufacturers 
asking their opinion on the question of San Thomé labour. 
I give extracts from some of the replies published in their 
issue of November 4th, 1909. 

Walter Baker and Co., of Boston, write :— 

“We can see no justice or necessity for the employment of slave 
labor by any cocoa planters, and promise to stand by Leslie’s 
Weekly in stamping out tho evil.” 

A member of the firm of A. M. Powell and Co., of New York, 
writes :— 

“ We have determined not to use slave-grown cocoa.” 

The New England Confectionery Company, of Boston :— 

“While we are not manufacturers of chocolate, we are large 
users of the same, and we should be in favor of any movement 
looking toward abolition of slavery.” 

W. M. Lowney and Co., of Boston :— 

“ We have never used African or Portuguese cocoa to any great 
extent. We are willing to say now that until the conditions in 
that district are improved, we shall not buy what is known in this 
market as African cocoa.” 

Huylers, of New York :— 

“We are thoroughly in accord with your work.” 
If. O. Wilbur and Sons, of Philadelphia :— 

“We have read with much interest your article regarding 
Portuguese cocoa slave traffic and heartily approve of this crusade 
in the interests of humanity. When we learned of Mr. Cadbury’s 
crusade, we discontinued buying San Thomé cocoa for any purpose 
— We believe that many large firms will follow our 
cad, 

A number of other magazines and papers have treated the 
subject less fully than Leslie's. The Literary Digest, with a 
circulation of some hundred and eighty thousand extending 
over the whole of the United States, published an illustrated 
article. Collier's Weekly, a powerful political periodical, 
referred to cocoa slavery on two occasions, and published 
an article on 8th January, Through a personal introduction 
from the Bishop of Hereford, I was able to bring the subject 
before Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor of the Outlook, a weekly 
magazine of unique position and wide influence in the States. 
Cocoa slavery was ably treated in an editorial in the issue of 
January Ist, 1910, from which I extract the following :— 

“Several of the most important cocoa manufacturers of America 

do not uso San Thomé or Principe cocoa, This fact is a proof that 
other considerations than money-making govern the commercial 
world, for there is no better cocoa than this, which manufacturers 
are refusing to buy because it is slave grown. ..... Americans 
can exert a great deal of influence towards having it grown under 
conditions that do not disgrace civilisation, and we feel sure that 
they will not be slow to act.” 
The New York Times, the New York American, the Boston 
Globe, the Baltimore Sun, the Philadelphia Star, and a long 
list of other duily papers have brought the subject before the 
reading public. 

That America has a grave commercial responsibility 
towards Portuguese West Africa is shown by actual figures. 
In the month of April, 1909, when there was a prospect of a 
duty on cocoa, she actually bought six million pounds of 
San Thomé cocoa, nearly one-tenth of the Portuguese crop of 
1908. The consumption of cocoa in the United States for the 
same year was ninety-three million pounds. 

Incidentally much attention has been drawn to cocoa 
slavery by the libel action brought by Messrs. Cadbury 
against the Standard, and doubtless many people are asking 
what has been the practical issue of the seven or eight years 
of patient work of Mr. Cadbury and his friends. The Church 
Times of December 10th writes: “It has effected nothing ” ; 
and as the islands produced more cocoa in 1908 than ever 








—  —— 
before, and can still sell their produce, this may seem 2 
reasonable statement. As a matter of fact, it is far from 
correct. Not only have the facts of slavery in Portuguese 
West Africa been brought before Europe and America, bat 
the Portuguese themselves have recognised the far-reaching 
influence of Mr. Cadbury’s work. As early as March, 1999 
the Voz de Angola wrote :— ‘ 

“We see that the Cadburys are causing a just and mereifal 
wind to rise and pass over the native population and workers of 
our colonies, and that this wind, no matter whence it comes, hag 
the gracious power of severing fetters, of parting neck chaing, of 
unloosing wrists, of opening prisons, and of giving freedom.” 

As an illustration of the awakening of the Portuguese nation) 
conscience on the subject, I quote from the most influential 
Lisbon paper, O Seculo, of December 10th, 1909 :— 

“The fierce and vehement English campaign against what they 

describe as slavery has undeniably a foundation of truth. Abuses 
are committed mainly, if not exclusively, in Angola, which mugt 
be stopped. The best means, indeed the only means, to put an 
end to the censures of the chocolate-makers and the anti-slavery 
party in England is to put an end to the causes, to severely punish 
the offenders, check, if it be not possible to stop, the abuses, and 
finally, honestly and courageously to tackle the problem and its 
consequences,” 
This, coming from the first paper in Portugal, marks an 
important advance in the national feeling. It cannot be too 
often repeated that the only reform of any permanent value 
must come from the Portuguese who own the colonies where 
the wrong takes place. External methods of enforcing 
righteousness too often merely divert the evil or aggravate it 
by repression. Justice for the Angolan native can only be 
solidly established by the Portuguese themselves recognising 
existing evils, as many of them already do, and insisting on a 
system of free labour for the natives on whom the prosperity 
of the rich cocoa islands depends. 

This education of Portuguese feeling is invaluable, but 
more than this has been done. Within the last two years 
Portugal has taken definite steps towards reforming her 
labour system. A Special Commissioner has investigated 
labour conditions in West Africa and reported to the 
Portuguese Government. A law bas been passed suspending 
the recruiting of natives in Angola. Contracted labourers 
have actually been sent back from the cocoa plantations to 
their native Jand, a course unheard of in 1905 when I first 
visited San Thomé. And finally, more than two thousand 
free-contract labourers were in 1909 brought from Portuguese 
East Africa to San Thomé, thus in part substituting free for 
enforced contract labour. 

I know it is easy to criticise all this, to point out that during 
the period of legal suspension of recruiting labourers were 
actually shipped to the plantations, that the Commission for 
investigation was inadequate, or that the repatriated natives 
were merely dumped down on the coast and never reached 
their homes in the interior. But an impartial observer will 
see that, incomplete and inadequate as these steps have been, 
they are definitely leading to reform, and will, if continued, 
result in the labourers for the plantations of San Thomé 
going and returning as freely as do the Portuguese natives 
for the Transvaal mines. If England and America will per- 
severe in this fight for freedom, there is every reason to 
believe that in a few years the Portuguese Government and 
planters will complete the reforms they have already begun, 
and that the cocoa from San Thomé and Principe will be not 
only, as it is to-day, one of the best-cured and most useful 
cvcoas in the market, but free from any taint of dishonour in 
its production.—I am, Sir, &c., JosePH Burtt. 

723 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ccnnnitipmaenien 
A MINISTER OF DEFENCE. 
(To rae Eprror oF rae “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Many rumours have been in circulation of late 
respecting coming changes in Ministerial appointments. 
These culminated a few days ago in an announcement 
(published by the World) that Mr. Haldane will probably 
be appointed First Lord of the Admiralty in order that public 
confidence in our naval administration may be restored. This 
appointment, it is said, will be followed by a proposal to create 
“a new office—that of Minister of Defence—so that in 4 
national emergency both Departments charged with the 
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Se 
gdministration of our fighting Services might be the better 
able to perform their duties under the guidance of one 
supreme chief.” a . : 

Changes made in naval administration since 1904 have 
undoubtedly led to diminished efficiency, and the fact that 
radical alterations should have been introduced is the more 
remarkable when it is remembered that the War Office (Recon- 
stitution) Committee in their Report of January 11th, 1904, 

id:— 
yo are directed by the terms of our Reference to take the 
Admiralty system of higher administration as the basis of our 
action; and we are convinced that while there may be many 
imperfections in the working of that system it is absolutely 
sound in principle. It has been handed down without material 
change from the period of great naval wars...... It conforms 
closely to the arrangements under which the —+ wes private 
industries are conducted. It has retained the confidence of the 
Navy and the Nation.” 

Sir John (now Lord) Fisher was a member of that Committee, 

and joined in their Report, yet his appointment was associated 

with a change in the status of the First Sea Lord relatively 
to his naval colleagues which was challenged at the time, 

and has proved to be undesirable. It may be hoped that a 

return will speedily be made to the earlier and well-tried 

procedure. 

The second proposal which the Government is said to con- 
template—the appointment of a Minister of Defence—is no 
novelty. The only great maritime Power which has tried the 
experiment is the United States; but the arrangement was soon 
abandoned. Lord Randolph Churchill stated the arguments 
in favour of the system in an able Memorandum attached to 
the Report of Lord Hartington’s Royal Commission on the 
Naval and Military Departments (1889). He suggested the 
appointment of a Secretaryship of State for the sea and land 
forees; proposed to abolish the offices of First Lord of the 
Admiralty and Secretary of State for War; to have at the 
head of the Navy a Commander-in-Chief (or Lord High 
Admiral) having (subject to the Government) supreme 
control over and responsibility for naval administration ; 
and to place at the head of the Army a Commander- 
in-Chief (or Captain-General) with corresponding powers 
over military administration. These two high officers were 
to be appointed for five years, and to be created Privy 
Councillors; they, as well as the Secretary of State, were 
to be made Members of the House of Lords. Other 
witnesses before the Royal Commission of 1889 recom- 
mended “the creation of a Minister of Defence who would be 
the supreme and responsible head of both Services.” The 
Commission put on record their opinion that “ the Minister 
of Defence would be involved” in “a complex mass of work 
with which no one man could adequately deal”; and hinted that 
as matters stood First Lords of the Admiralty and Secretaries 
of State for War found no small difficulty “in mastering the 
details of one of these Departments.” On these andother grounds 
the proposal to appoint a Minister of Defence was rejected ; 
but it was strongly recommended that constant communica- 
tion and consultation between the Admiralty and the War 
Office should be secured. During the last twenty years this 
desirable object has been steadily kept in view, and the con- 
stitution of the Imperial Defence Committee was intended to 
carry out that idea to the fullest extent, as well as to assist 
the Prime Minister and the Cabinet in dealing with the 
defence of the Empire. 

The Esher Committce of 1904 concurred with the Hartington 
Commission in thinking it undesirable to appoint a Minister 
of Defence. In view of these facts, one naturally asks: What 
has happened during the last six years to justify such an 
appointment P The answer is: Nothing. On the contrary, all 
the changes which have occurred during that period strengthen 
the conviction that it is impossible for one man, however gifted 
he may be, to deal adequately with the task which must 
fall upon a Minister of Defence. The present condition of the 
Army calls for the continued exercise of all the energy and 
ability which even Mr. Haldane may possess. Naval affairs 
are in a condition which may fairly be described as critical. 
The duties of the First Lord far exceed in magnitude and 
complexity those of twenty years ago; the pressure of 
foreign competition is vastly greater; naval administration 
requires reconsideration and rearrangement. In_ these 
circumstances each Department must obtain the undivided 
attention of the ablest administrator who can be dis- 


covered, and he will find full employment for his powers, 








This is not a moment in which to adopt an untried or 
experimental procedure to which there are great and obvious 
objections. If the intentions of the Government accord with 
the statements above quoted, Parliament and the country 
must take care that any proposals put forward shall be 
thoroughly examined and fully justified before they are 
accepted.—I am, Sir, &c., Crvis. 


[We concur in “Civis's” view. In addition to the 
arguments he brings forward, we may note that one effect 
of appointing a Minister of Defence would be very greatly 
to diminish the interest and influence of the Prime Minister 
in matters of defence. At present the Prime Minister is 
obliged, to the great advantage of the State, to study defence 
questions, and take responsibility for them, partly in order to 
act as moderator between the two Services, and partly as 
Chairman of the Defence Committee. The Minister of 
Defence would, in fact, relieve him of both these functions. 
But in our system no Department of the Government 
flourishes unless the Prime Minister is personally interested 
therein. The Prime Minister is the real Minister of Defence, 
and should remain so. If not, there will be weakness and 
confusion.—Ep. Spectator.] 





NAVAL PROBLEMS. 

(To rretEpiton or THE “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—TI have read the letters and articles of “Civis” in the 
Spectator for several years with much interest. May I venture 
to criticise your critic in regard to several matters in which 
he has always seemed to me to be either wholly wrong or only 
half right? The object of the Spectator is to get at the 
truth. 

(1) Short service.—This was not introduced on the ground 
of economy, but for the absolutely necessary reason of 
increasing the Reserves, which are even now dangerously 
weak. 

(2) “The nucleus-crew system has broken down.”—This state- 
ment is seriously incorrect. Some of the most brilliant 
operations in the late mancuvres were performed by a 
Fleet of which by far the largest part consisted of nucleus- 
crew ships, and if “Civis” will look at the gun-laying 
competitions for last year he will see how admirably the 
nucloids have done with their heavy guns, being beaten by 
China only. In one sense the nucleus-crew system is a step 
forward, not a step backward. It takes the place of “ships 
in reserve” with just a few men on board to keep them 
passably clean. There are, however, dangers, amongst 
them being the risk of diminishing complements below a 
certain point, and the risk that ships which hitherto have had 
full complements way be reduced to nucloids, yet considered 
as ships with full complements, 

(3) The distribution of fleets.—“ Changes have been unsatis- 
factory and inconclusive.” Naturally such changes have been 
“inconclusive,” because they are not yet concluded, perhaps 
never can be concluded. But have they been “ unsatis- 
factory”? If “ Civis” will read Sir John Briggs, he will find 
that the most important lesson which the vast experience of 
that writer endeavours to teach is that ships should be put 
where they are required, that they should be concentrated in 
the danger-zone, and not sent to this or that station because 
it has always been the habit to send them there. To the 
minds of many men well acquainted with naval affairs the 
principal merit of Lord Fisher and his Board lies in the fact 
that the Admiralty has at last appreciated this need, and has 
dared to alter old customs to meet a new necessity. I am 
not by any means a blind “Fisherite.” So far as my know- 
ledge goes, I am inclined to doubt the wisdom of some of 
Lord Fisher's experiments; but in regard to the matters men- 
tioned above, it is right and fair to your readers that they 
should hear the other side, and I trust to the courtesy of the 
Spectator to publish this letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

PROAIRESIS, 





THE REVISION OF THE PRAYER-BOOK, 
{To rae Eprron or tas “Sprcrator.”’) 
Srr,—All who have the true welfare of the Church at heart 
will be grateful to you for reopening your columns to the 
pressing subject of Prayer-book revision. Allow me to recall 
the situation. All seemed hopeful and promising till now. 
The really loyal and moderate members of the Church seemed 
to have come to a general agreement, not only as to the 
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necessity for such revision, but also as to the lines on which 
it should be carried out. They were agreed upon the main 
points, as to what modifications of certain rubrics might be 
mide, what judicious omissions allowed, what desirable 
additions introduced, so as to make the Book we all value 
more comprehensive, more suited to our modern require- 
ments, more in harmony with the changes in men’s minds 
and manners which must necessarily result in the lapse 
of years since the last revision. It was, in fact, no more 
than the compilers in their preface foresaw might be 
necessary. But now, taking advantage of the prospect of a 
newly elected Convocation, an extreme party in the Church, 
led by an energetic Canon of St. Paul’s and the indefatigable 
president of the “English Church Union” (can a society 
which makes for division be more misnamed ?), are bestirring 
themselves to render nugatory the labours of the more 
eminent scholars and sober-minded members of the Church 
during the last three years of the now expired Convocation. 
I have no wish to disparage their motives, but I strongly 
object to their methods. And I feel it to be the duty of all 
real friends of the Church to resist this attempt of the 
“English Church Union” to rivet upon us its own interpreta- 
tion of rubrics which are admittedly of a somewhat ambiguous 
character, and of formularies which in the opinion of those 
best qualified to judge require judicious revision. 

And the danger is that these extremists may work upon the 
fears of the more timid among what is called the Evangelical 
Party, and induce them to join in an unholy alliance. Those 
who, on whatever grounds, are for keeping things as they are 
might remind themselves of Mr. Gladstone’s reply when he 
was charged with wielding his axe too freely in the woods at 
Hawarden. “In forestry,” be said, “judicious thinning is 
true conservatism.” What is true in forestry is true also in 
Church government and theology. There is no doubt that 
numbers of the more thoughtful laity have been alienated 
from the Church by the conduct of extremists like those who 
ave objecting to any revision. And more will be alienated by 
this non possumus attitude of those who for one reason or 
another resist all change. 

In the “Life of Archbishop Benson” (I., 150) there is a 
suggestive letter from Professor Hort in which that thought- 
ful writer says:—“ The convulsions of our English Church 
itself, grievous as they are, seem to be as nothing beside the 
danger of its calm and unobtrusive alicnation in thought and 
spirit from the great silent multitude of Englishmen, and 
again, of alienation from fact and the love of fact.” The 
Archbishop himself (“ Life,” IL, 533) elsewhere speaks of 
pretensions “which the well-read and experienced layman 
c.nnot and will not stand.” 

I may be allowed to add that in the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland, of which Iam a humble member, we are engaged at 
this moment in this same work of revision. The “ Proposed 
Schedule of permissible additions to and deviations from the 
Rook of Common Prayer” drawn up by a Committee of the 
“Consultative Council,” consisting of elected clergy and 
laity, has now been published for the consideration of the 
whole Church. It is to be noted that this is an alternative 
use, and will not be forced on unwilling congregations. The 
lite learned Bishop of Edinburgh, whose loss is so greatly to 
be deplored, was a leading spirit in this revision. His valuable 
“Studies in the Prayer-book” have helped considerably to 
clear the atmosphere. 

What is now wanted in view of the revived opposition is an 
equally vigorous and determined effort on the part of those 
who are desirous, in the words of the Dean of Westminster, 
“of securing what is really needed with the least alteration,” 
to protect us from the designs of those who are intent on 
capturing the Church in the interests of a party. These now 
claim to be content with things as they are. There is liitle 
doubt that, provided it were in what they call a “Catholic” 
direction, they themselves would not object to a revision.— 
I am, Sir, Xe., G. J. Cow.ey-Brown. 

Pau, Basses Pyrénées. 


[To tre Epiror or Tue “Srrcrator.”] 
Sir,—Mr. H. W. Hill's reply in your last issue to my letter 
contains so many interesting features that I will ask you to 
allow me to comment upon some of them. 
(1) He complains that I and others in this revision con- 
troversy put a gloss upon the Bishops’ resolution about the 
warning clauses of the “ Athanasian Creed,” and do not quote 





Ue 
its exact terms, as he proceeds to do. I cannot distinguish 
any difference in sense between those terms and my “ plogg®. 
but that is unimportant, as I accept the Bishops’ resolution, 
The interesting question is, Does Mr. Eill accept it? If hot, 
why does he quote it, and object to my paraphrase? Jf he 
accepts it, why does he oppose the relief for which the Bj 
plead? Iam quite sure that the impression the first para. 
graph of Mr. Hill’s letter must convey to any reader of your 
journal, who knows nothing of the policy of the English 
Church Union, is that he agrees with the Bishops, though not 
with me, and therefore I am entitled to ask whether he dog 
80 or not. 

(2) Mr. Hill objects to my inventing a typical Ritualist, 
and making him say, with reference to the official attitude 
in regard to the Ridsdale judgment, which interpreted 
the Ornaments rubric as prohibiting vestments, that he 
has a conscientious objection to the secular Courts sings 
they decided against his party. What I referred to was 
the indisputable fact that not a voice was raised against 
the Privy Council judgments till they began to go against 
the Ritualists. When Mr. Liddell in 1857 appealed to the 
Privy Council against the Court of Arches, he won his 
case, and for more than a dozen years the Privy Council was 
in high favour; and although the Mackonochie and Purchas 
judgments very much reduced its popularity, it is clear that 
even so late as 1876 what I must call the Ritualist conscience 
was not fully formed, or Mr. Ridsdale would not have once 
more appealed. Mr. Hill will not have forgotten Mr. Carter's 
letter to the Guardian in 1874, in which he warned the 
Ritualists that they could not play fast and loose, “ triumph. 
ing when the Court is favourable to us, utterly condemning 
it when unfavourable.” 

(3) Mr. Hill tells us that some “grave men” who have 
talked to him characterise what Convocation proposes in 
regard to the Ornaments rubric “as a permissive use of what 
the Church orders,” and what it proposes in regard to the 
“ Athanasian Creed” as the “sacrifice of a Catholic creed,” 
I should be disposed to give his “grave” men a more dis. 
tinguishing epithet. The need for any action of Convocation 
at all in the matter of vestments arises from the fact that the 
State through ita Courts of Law has decided that the Church 
of England does not order the vestments, and through its 
Letters of Business to the Convocations has asked the Church if 
it wishes to allow them. As regards the “ Athanasian Creed,” 
the question whether it is a “ Catholic creed” at all would take 
too long to argue, but certainly to leave it in the Prayer-book 
is not to sacrifice it, unless it is also sacrificed in the Greek 
Church. The question of how much or how little of it was at 
one time sung in Westminster Abbey by way of anthem is 
not to the point, for any Church has a perfect right to select 
any portions it pleases of Bible or Prayer-book to sing as 
anthems. 

(4) I come now to a very serious statement in Mr. Hill's 
letter. ‘The agitation,” he says, “is in the interests of those 
who do not believe.” ‘The most charitable explanation I can 
suggest for this statement is that Mr. Hill has caught the 
prevalent election fever; but by the time my Jetter appears 
the Convocation elections will be over, and Mr. Hill will still 
have a week to calm down. Then I must ask him to with 
draw his statement, which, I may point out to him, is a direct 
insult to the Bench of Bishops. Of course, I can see that it 
may be defended as merely a suggestio falsi, for we who do not 
believe the statements of the “ warning clauses” are “ un- 
believers” in something; but we are not unbelievers in the 
Christian faith, which is the meaning of the word when it 
stands alone. 

(5) Mr. Hill concludes: “I try to avoid newspaper contro- 
versy, but it is not possible to pass by the letter of your 
anonymous correspondent.” I hope Mr. Hill will once more 
put pressure on himself, and give your readers the benefit of 
his replies to my requests. I shall not object if he also 
prefers to write anonymously, under the signature, let me say, 
of “ X.”—I am, Sir, &c., PRESBYTER. 

[As we publish “ Presbyter’s” letter, we shall of course be 
willing to insert an answer from Mr. Hill—Ep. Spectaior.] 





A ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE FISCAL PROBLEM. 
[To tee Eprron or tee “ Sprecrator."’] 

Sir,—I agree with you that before risking our commercial 

supremacy by adopting any Protective schemes, the whole 
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matter should be inquired énto by an impartial Royal Com- 
mission. There is, however, one serious obstacle in the way 
of such an examination of the Fiscal problem,—the opposition 
of Mr. Balfour. The Manchester Unionist Free-traders com- 
municated with Mr. Balfour on this very point last year. In 
the only definite letter Mr: Balfour ever wrote on the Fiscal 
question he declared himself absolutely against the appoint- 
ment of a Commission. It was the knowledge of this 
fact, coupled with the other facts that Mr. Garvin, a 
Home-ruler, apparently dictates the policy of the Unionist 
Party, and that candidates in favour of Home-rule and 
Disestablishment, like Mr. Samuel Storey, were supported by 
the official Unionist organisation, which made most of the 
Lancashire Unionist Free-traders vote and work for the only 
Free-trade candidates in the field. The action of the Daily 
Mail and other organs directly the result of the Election was 
evident in bidding for the Home-rule vote convinces me that 
in this matter neither party is to be trusted. With the Fiscal 
question out of the way, the feeling against Socialistic legisla- 
tion would have enabled Unionism to gain a majority of the 
seats in industrial Lancashire.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A MancuesTeR UNIONIST. - 


[To raz Eprror or tar “ Sprectator.”"] 

Srr,—“ J. M.” in the Spectator of February 5th asks if there 
are many Free-traders who would not yield on the following 
four subjects rather than on Free-trade:—“ (1) The tyranny 
of an omnipotent Cabinet; (2) the national defence; (3) the 
disruption of the Union; (4) the advent of Socialism.” Iam 
a Liberal and an “unrepentant” Free-trader, but just before 
the recent election here I wrote to the Unionist candidate as 
follows :— 

“Srr,—In reply to your inquiry as to my attitude in this 
election, J may say I am as firmly convinced as ever that a Free- 
trade policy is the best for this country, but I view with very 
serious alarm the prospect of a Socialist or a Lloyd Georgian House 
of Commons, together with an emasculated House of Lords. I 
have therefore been compelled to consider which is the lesser of 
the two evils, and I have come to the conclusion that such steps 
as a Tariff Reform Government would be able to take in the 
direction of Protection would be much more easily revoked than 
mistakes made in the direction of Socialism and Home-ruk. I 
did not expect to live to see the day when a so-called Liberal 
Government would place Liberals of my time in such a dilemma.” 
And I received assurances from many local and distant 
Liberals that I had exactly expressed their sentiments. If 
Tariff Reformers had been content with a full inquiry into 
the Fiscal problem by a Royal Commission during the present 
Parliament, I believe many of the contests which were decided 
in favour of Free-trade would have gone in favour of such an 
inquiry. —I am, Sir, &c., Amos Hinton. 

Hilda House, Middlesbrough. 

[We are convinced that our correspondent represents a very 
large body of electors,—a body which would have been very 
greatly increased by recruits from among working men had 
the Tariff Reformers been willing to pledge themselves not 
to impose taxation on bread, meat, cheese, and butter. We 
admit that the Tariff Reformers were sacrificing their 
interests to their ideals by the persistent advocacy of such 
taxes, but it was terribly bad politics.—Ep. Spectator.]} 





THE DISPARAGEMENT OF ENGLAND. 
[To rae Eprror or tas “Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—In the article in your issue of January 29th headed as 
above you speak of the “mildness” with which Saxon England 
has received the hatred and scorn cast upon it by those who 
take their politics and their language from Messrs. Lloyd 
George, Churchill, and Ure. Speaking for myself, I disclaim 
this mildness. It is with a fecling of bitter resentment that 
I have read this vulgar abuse of that part of England, which 
as far as race and associations go is the real England. The 
intemperate oratory of Gladstone first discharged this 
venomous shaft at us when he spoke with Pharisaic disdain 
of the “Southern English,” who bad the infamous effrontery to 
reject him and all his works. Agricultural England, Cathedral, 
feudal, residential England, how is it inferior to coal-mining, 
iron-working, cotton-spinning Britain? And what has modern 
industrial, democratic Britain done comparable to the achieve- 
ments of aristocratic and agricultural England? The cotton- 
spinners are notoriously the most selfish of all our workers, as 
their treatment of the Indian cotton industry sufficiently showed. 
The other two industries mentioned subsist and prosper by 








the exploitation and destruction of the capital assets of our 
native land, its coal, its iron, and its incomparable natural 
beauty. Agricultural England, on the other hand, enriches 
and beautifies the soil from which it draws its (at present) 
precarious living, and, what is of far more consequence still, 
breeds the hardy race of men that has carried the flag 
and the language and the commerce of England over a 
fifth of the habitable world. And our Cathedral cities, are 
they not as honest, and as law-abiding, and as intellectual, and 
as beautiful as the chapel towns and the conventicle villages 
of the Cymry? In this great conflict in defence of our 
liberties, our property, and our Constitution, the Saxon 
element has been borne down by an unholy and meretricious 
league of all the aborigines of these islands, Cornish, Welsh, 
Irish, Scotch, Norse, aided by the Eastern Danes. Their 
heterogeneous hosts, blessed by the Pope in Ireland, and by 
the sectarian Antipopes in Britain, claiming to come, like 
William the Norman, “for our good, for all our goods,” have 
proved too strong for us in the first fight; but we shall be 
unworthy of our Alfred and our Harold and of the great 
Edward if we accept this defeat as final. Agriculture, which, 
in spite of all this boast of industrial England being Northern 
England, is still our chief industry, even after the disastrous 
results of free imports, has now to meet a fresh attack,— 
viz. a tax upon land, which is its raw material, and 
this from a party which screams at the bare mention 
of a tax upon corn. But, Sir, it is almost solely the 
prospect of Tariff Reform that has rallied the South so 
staunchly to the Conservative cause. You are quite mistaken 
in supposing that this is not so. But for Tariff Reform, 
Radicalism would have swept the South, as it did the North, 
with its besom of destruction. As descended from ancestors 
settled as yeomen farmers on the soil of Sussex since 1500, 
almost certainly since 1200, and probably long before, I think 
I have a right to speak as an elector representing the feeling 
of Southern and Saxon England.—I an, Sir, &c., 

Pulborough, Sussex. C. R. Harnes. 

{Our correspondent errs as much in disparaging the Northern 
parts of England and the Celtic inhabitants of the Western 
borders as do those who traduce Southern England. Such 
sectional hatreds are of evil omen. We print his letter partly 
because he and those who feel with him have had great 
provocation, but still more to show what harm is being done 
by those who, not content with evoking class hatred, now raise 
and stimulate regional antagonism. Remember, the cry that 
those who voted Unionist at the late elections are only the 
people of Southern and feudal England comes from the 
supporters of Mr. Lloyd George. Retorts like those in this 
letter are the direct result of such provocative sneers, 
Whether a man lives in England, Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, 
in Lancashire or Surrey, Yorkshire or Somersetshire, does not 
matter. His rights are as good as those of his fellows, and 
cannot be discounted by calling him either “Cockney” or 
“Taffy.”—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To tue Eprror or tas “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—Mr. Warde Fowler, writing in your last issue of the 
agricultural labourer in England and Wales, says: “ They 
will give you strange reasons for their Liberal vote if you 
ask them.” The same remark applies to Scotland. In a 
Lowland constituency the other day an old fellow was heard 
to say: “Why am I going to vote Liberal? I'll tell ye. I 
ken fine wha took the exemption aff the sheep-dugs forty 
years ago.” Another elderly man said: “ We'll pit in the 
richt Government this time. They'll dae awa’ with the Hoose 
o’ Lords and the Budget.” Both these remarks were made 
outside the polling-place, not to canvassers. Both were made 
by most worthy-looking men, apparently fair specimens of 
the average “intelligent Scotch elector.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. L. 





THE “NON-FEUDAL SCREW.” 
[To tue Eprror or tux “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—I have read with interest your article in last week's 
issue on the feudal screw in the county divisions, and can 
vouch for the following case of what for want of a better 
name I may call the non-feudal screw. A baker in this village 
has been in the habit of supplying bread twice a week to the 
caretaker of the Liberal club. When he called on the 
15th ult. he was asked how much was owing, was paid, 
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and told not to call again. On the same date a letter (copy 
enclosed) signed by the secretary was sent to him returning 
his last subscription and cancelling his membership of the 
einb on the ground of his upholding Conservative principles. 
‘Lhe caretaker is entitled to get his bread where he pleases, 
Lat I submit that in this case the only reasonable inference is 
that custom was taken from the baker on account of his 
The original letter of January 15th can be sent for 


pokt ics. 
J. Witsor. 


inspection, if desired.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Vale Court, Colerne, Wilts. 


Copy of lelter referred to above. It was received by Gilbert 
Bence, baker, Colerne, two days before polling took place in 
the Chippenham division of Wiltshire :— 

“ Colerne Liberal Club, 
Jan, 15th, 1910. 
Dear Sirz,—I am instructed by the Committee of the above 
Club to pay you back your last quarter’s subscription, also to gi 


ve 
you this notice that you are no longer a member of the above Club 


en the grounds of your upholding Conservative principles.— 
Yours faithfully, (Signed) W. Simxrins, Sec.” 


[We publish this letter, not because we regard it as an 
important example of Liberal intimidation, or, indeed, of 
intimidation at all in the true sense, but because it shows 
that the undesirable, and indeed reprehensible, pressure which 
is exerted at moments of political excitement is by no means 
confined to one political party. The caretaker had no doult a 
perfect right to change his baker, though we cannot help 
tliinking he exercised it in a way likely to cause offence, and 
to create a feeling that he was penalising a neighbour for 
holding a particular set of political views. It is curious that 


this is the nearest approach we have got to an example of 
genuine intimidation or undue influence. It is probably an 
vecident that the clearest case should be a case of Liberal 
pressure, but still the fact remains.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE “FEUDAL SCREW.” 

[To ree Epiron or tHe “ Spxrctator.”] 
S1r,—I confess to being troubled and vexed over your comments 
in last week’s issue, I being the Libera] canvasser who wrote 
to the Nation. Having read the Spectator weekly since child- 
hood, I expected it to differ from any one from whom it must 
differ with insight, sympathy, and understanding. Your 
criticism is that my instances of the exertion of undue 
influence are not substantiated by names and dates. But I 
wrote to draw attention to certain grave abuses general in a 
certain class of constituency, and therefore calling for 
remedy, not as a common informer bringing accusations 
against individuals. Surely you did not expect me to say :— 
“Jones, of the Green Farm, on January 20th forced his 
Liberal labourers to put blue tickets in their windows; 
Robinson, of Blank Grange, distributed his Christmas 
presents on the same night.” 

I know my statements are true; it is for you to judge if they 
are probable. Let me bring before you one or two considera- 
tions that might well have made you pause before writing as 
you did. You will admit that not within human memory have 
the landed interest and the drink interest been so driven 
against the wall as in this Election. That they put forth 
unparalleled energy is proved by the general increase in the 
Conservative poll, which in many cases showed a majority 
even where the Liberal had as many as or even more votes 
than proved sufficient to carry him to victory in 1906. Undue 
influence is more easily exerted in the country than in the 
town. The manufacturer’s servants are but “hands” to him, 
mere items without individuality, without names even. In the 
more sparsely populated country each labourer is personally 
Lnown to his master. But if you want chapter and verse to 
show the tone of the landed proprietor, you will find them in 
a speech delivered by the Duke of Portland before the 
Election and in the Duke of Sutherland's message to his 
tenantry. These great and puissant landowners used the 
intimidating tone. “ Vote Conservative or I shall be unable 
any longer to find labour for you; you will have to join the 
ranks of the unemployed.” The threatening tone was 
adopted by thousands of the landed gentry. If you doubt 
it, get the local papers and you will find the same sort of 
thing repeated again and again. What was said publicly 
was repeated with emphasis in private canvassing, con- 
ducted without concealment by the employers of labour. 
And you must remember that large numbers of the more 





a 
intelligent sons and daughters of the village have been 
attracted to town, so that among those left is an j 
proportion of the idle, illiterate, and stupid,—that is to ay 
those who are most susceptible to the exercise of illegitimate 
influence, os? 

What in these circumstances was the duty of the land. 
owning class? At the best you put forward no higher claim 
for them than that they have abstained from the use of 
corrupt practices. It is not enough. Have you heard of on, 
of them who during the Election tried to impress on his people 
a sense of responsibility and independence and henesty of 
conviction? I wish you could overwhelm me with proofs of 
this disinterested leadership. But what are the facts? For 
the delusions of Socialism an attempt was made to substitut, 
the still more wicked delusions of Tariff Reform. The 
tattered posters may yet be read on avenue trees and lodge 
entrances: “Tariff Reform means work for all,” “Tariff 
Reform means higher wages,” “Tariff Reform means a bigger 
loaf.” Crowning them all is the extraordinary declaration of 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain that the taxation of food 
will not increase its price, as if these new Canutes were able to 
command the working of economic law. It was largely by the 
iteration of these ignorant and mischievous fallacies, not only 
by ordinary electioneerers, but by the noisy and unscrupulous 
cheap Press and the mercenaries of the Tariff Keform 
League, that the Home Counties were painted blue. Who 
pays for it all? Where are the accounts of the Tariff 
Reform League ? 

What was intended for a short note has grown into a long 
letter, but I hope you will see that I write from no antipathy 
to the landed interest. I would like to see all that is best in 
it help to mould and train the growing strength of the 
democracy. It surely would be for them a better way of 
living.—I am, Sir, &c., A. ¢. 


|We are most anxious to treat our correspondent with 
courtesy and fairness, but what are we to say of such an 
indictment as this? Surely it is elementary, when a most 
damaging charge is brought in vague terms, to ask for an 
exact indictment and specific cases. He, however, is horrified 
at sucha demand. Accordingly he shifts his accusation, and 
holds two Dukes up to odium because during a heated General 
Election they did not talk like political philosophers. Frankly, 
we see no justice in treating them as criminals because they 
showed themselves to be very ordinary human beings. Has 
“A. ©.” never heard of the description of the badger? 
“This ill-tempered brute when attacked defends itself with 
ferocity.” Stripped of its sentiment and rhetoric, “ A. C.’s” 
charge comes to this. ‘The rural voters could not have acted 
so wickedly at the polls as they did if they had not been 
intimidated. Therefore we have a right to declare that they 
were intimidated.” We do not, of course, mean to say that 
no cases of intimidation or undue influence can be found on 
the Unionist side. No doubt they can. What we say is 
that vague general and unsupported allegations of wholesale 
intimidation are untrue and unjust.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To Tee Eprror or rar “ Srxcrator.”] 


Srr,—You express a doubt as to any authentic case of 
intimidation during the last Election. I send you, in 
confidence, the name of a firm of printers in the Eastern 
Counties. The proprietor tells me he has done printing for 
the Liberals in his division, and has been threatened with loss 
of custom if he dared to exhibit the posters. He withstood 
the threat, and it remains to be seen if tke threat will be 
made good. I know of no case where a Liberal has made 
such a threat, and should condemn it us strongly on the one 
side as on the other. That it has been used freely in the 
country districts I have no doubt at all, by the Conservatives. 
—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED WILSON. 

18 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 

[We print this letter, but we are bound to say that it is 
exasperatingly vague. It is not stated who threatened the 
printer, or what was the nature of the threat. Some men are 
exceedingly imaginative about complaints. For all we or, 
apparently, our correspondent know, all that happened was 
that some busybody said in the abstract :—“ You'll get yourself 
disliked and lose business if you take such a strong line in 
politics.” But that is not intimidation. To yield to it is 
merely cowardice.—Ep. Spectator. } 
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UNDUE INFLUENCE. 
{To raz Eprron or tae “ Srectator.”] 

Srr,—Your note on my letter in last week's Spectator about 
the right or the wrong of a property owner canvassing his 
tenant or an employer canvassing his workmen, and also your 
article on the Nation’s correspondence, are surely beside the 

int. These are the plain questions :—Should a landlord, 
a member of bis family, or his agent canvass a tenant-voter ? 
Should an employer or his manager or foreman or family 
eanvass an employee-voter? Do you not agree that there is 
only one answer to these questions, and that that answer is 
“No” ?—I am, Sir, &c., ATHELSTAN RENDALL. 

The Knoll, Yeovil, Somerset. 

[We agree that the answer should be “No,” and very many 
employers and landlords act strictly on that principle. The 
present writer has in his employ in the country several voters, 
and he has never asked them how they intended to vote, nor 
does he know how they voted, and he, of course, is in no sense 
singular in this respect. The notion of forbidding canvassing 
by law seems to us utterly Utopian. To make such a law 
effective, all conversation on political and public subjects 
between employers and employed, landlord and tenant, must 
be forbidden, and to make it fair miners and workmen 
generally must be laid under a similar ban, for unquestionably 
there is a great deal of undue pressure and influence exercised 
in workshops and mines. The evils resulting from such pro- 
hibition would be far worse than those which now exist. The 
veal truth is that undue influence is rare, and when it does 
exist it defeats, or usually defeats, its object. Many a vote 
has been turned the opposite way by a hectoring canvasser. 
—Ebp. Spectator.) 


(To raz Eprror or tas “ Srecraror.’’} 

Srr,--Mr. Athelstan Rendall’s letter in your issue of the 
5th inst. would have gained in interest had he seen his way 
clear to enlarge upon how Nonconformist ministers canvass 
their congregations and allow their chapels to be used for 
political meetings, even when the building is not on the rates 
assessment. For many years I lived in a parish in the South 
of England, and on more than one occasion saw the Noncon- 
formist clergyman on a Liberal platform, but I never saw the 
vicar on any political platform. 

Mr. Rendall calls it intimidation on the part of a vicar to 
canvass, as he may be the trustee of some small village charity. 
Would he kindly give a name to canvassing done by a Non- 
conformist minister on behalf of the Liberal candidate who 
may also be a trustee of some local charity? Ihave no doubt 
that the vocabulary of modern Radicalism will supply the 
requisite word, and at the same time discover some virtue in 
allowing chapels to be illegally used for political meetings 
when not on the rates assessment. 

It might also interest your correspondent to hear, if he is 
not already ucquainted with the fact, that it was Lord 
Harrowby who gave permission both to the Budget League 
and the Budget Protest League to hold a meeting in his park 
No doubt some Radical leader could be found ready to call 
this applying the feudal screw, and I leave it as it stands for 
Mr. Rendall’s comment.—I am, Sir, &c., 


GEORGE BRUDENELL Bruce. 
Northern Club, Edinburgh. 





WELSH NONCONFORMISTS AND THE GENERAL 
ELECTION. 
{To raz Eprror or tus “ Srecrator."’| 
Sir,—In your issue of the 5th inst. your correspondent Mr. 
Warde Fowler, in contrasting the independence of English 
and Welsh rural voters, says that the former “are more 
independent than the rural Welsh, who implicitly follow their 
instructions given from the chapel pulpit.” 

In making this charge against the Nonconformist pulpit 
your correspondent displays his entire ignorance both of 
Nonconformity and of the trend of democratic thought in 
Wales. I have had a long-life connexion of over fifty years 
with Welsh Nonconformity, both in town and country, both 
in English and Welsh churches, and although I have heard 
hundreds of different ministers, I have never once heard a 
political reference in any of their sermons, much less an 
“instruction,” or even a hint, as to how their congregations 
should vote. They have a higher conception of their calling ; 


and, even apart from that, what occasion would there be to 
“instruct”’ a congregation of Liberals how to vote? The 


ratio of one political party to another in Welsh Nonconformist 
churches would probably be about ninety-nine to one. W ould 
it be good policy, to put it on its lowest plane, to offend the 
“ weaker brother ” ? 

It is true that Welsh Nonconformist ministers have taken a 
more general and more prominent part in this Election than in 
any other; but they have done so openly on the public platform, 
and appealed to reason, conscience, and experience. The 
reasons for this greater prominence are not far to seek. The 
ministers are to a very large extent the leaders of thought in 
their respective districts. Further, the House of Lords has 
always opposed every measure affecting the welfare of Wales, 
whether in education or in religion,—the two greatest 
interests of the people. The Budget claims their enthusiasm, 
not only on account of the resentment which they feel at the 
venomous attacks made upon its author, but also on the 
ground of its social provisions and of its advancement of 
the cause of temperance, with which Nonconformity is closely 
identified. They have recognised in “ Tariff Reform” an 
insidious appeal to the Welsh farmer to count up his 
imaginary gains by withholding from him the debit side of 
his account,—in the increased price of his fertilisers, feeding- 
stuffs, and machinery. Should an appeal be made again on 
the same issues, Welsh Nonconformist ministers and laymen 
will enter the fray in greater numbers and with stronger 
determination, not only to retain our overwhelming majority, 
but to regain the two seats which were lost—by narrow 
majorities, ‘tis true—by over-confidence, bad management, and 
* out-voters.”—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN OWENS. 

Chester. 





COTTON TRADE TURNOVETD. 
[To tue Eprror oy tag “Srecrator.”’} 
Sre,—In considering the Board of Trade Returns for January 
it is customary for statisticians, who are perhaps only con- 
versant with general business, to deal with our cotton trade 
turnover in values. This mode of presenting comparative 
tables of shipments is misleading in connexion with our 
staple industry. Take, for instance, last month. We 
started January with Middling American on spot in 
Liverpool at 8}d., and the month closed’ at 768d. per pound. 
In January of 1909 we averaged little over 5d. a pound. 
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Consider also Egyptian. A year ago F.G. Fair Brown was at. 
84d.; but in January of this year the price was from 13d. 
to about I4d. It will be seen at once that values do not 
indicate the turnover for comparative purposes. Fortunately 
we have the weight of yarn and the number of yards in cloth 
exported. These figures of course are the best to go by, 
being the nearest approach to a true comparative statement. 
I think it is only fair and honest that we Free-traders should 
acknowledge this position in discussing our cotton export 
trade.—I am, Sir, Xc., WiiuramM TATTERSALL. 
Strutt Street, Manchester. 





STRONG LANGUAGE AT ELECTIONS. 
(To tax Epitor or tus “ Srectaror.” 

Srr,—It would add considerably to the dignity of the present 
Government, to say nothing of the decencies of public life 
generally, if all the members of the Cabinet would read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest your note on Mr. Spencer's letter 
in last week's Spectator, particularly some of the younger and 
more exuberant members. Last week Mr. Winston Churchill 
spoke several times at Poole, Parkstone, and elsewhere on 
behalf of Captain Guest, the successful candidate for the 
East Dorset division. In the course of one of these speeches 
the following passage occurred :—“ You do not require the 
blackguardly gutter-scrapings which the Conservative candi- 
date has been licking up, of which he bas made himself the 
sewer.” The same evening, at a meeting in the Skuting-Rink 
at Parkstone, at which I myself was present, he also spoke of 
the Conservative candidate as a “ Owing to the 
applause which greeted this sally I could not catch the further 
embroidery which he added to the above telling phrase, but 
there was no doubt about the expression which I have quoted, 
and the first passage set forth above is copied verbatim from 
the Poole Guardian of January 29th. 

The excuse for such language was, I believe, that Colonel 
Nicholson, the Conservative candidate, had authorised the 
circulation of a pamphlet which Captain Guest considered 
scurrilous and libellous. The moment that the issue of the 
pamphlet came to his notice Colonel Nicholson repudiated all 


sewer-pipe.” 
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knowledge of it, and this- repudiation was accepted publicly 
after the declaration of the poll by Captain Guest. But it 
struck one who for special reasons has stood apart from the 
recent campaign, and has done his best to take a moderate 
and impartial view of all the questions at issue, that it would 
have been better if, before a personal attack was made on 
Colonel Nicholson, some endeavour bad been made to verify 
his supposed connexion with the issue of the pampblet in 
question; and in any case the application of such epithets 
to an honourable opponent who has won distinction fighting 
for his country, and the use of such language generally by a 
Cabinet Minister, no matter how great he imagined the 
provocation to be, cannot but strike all lovers of decency 
and moderation as degrading both to the speaker and to the 
dignity of the high office which he holds.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ONLOOKER. 


‘ 





“THE LOST LEGIONS.” 
[To tue Epiron or tHE “Srectator.”) 
Siz,—Mr. Lloyd George says that he and his chief have 
been keeping out of one another's way. No wonder; but 
to-day they meet. A week or two ago you surmised that 
the first Cabinet would probably mean a mauvais quart 
@heure for the Minister who by his Budget and his scurrility 
has -brought down Mr. Asquith’s true majority (Liberals 
over Unionists) from 205 at the Dissolution to 2 or nil, 
according as he keeps or loses the Orkneys. Must not the 
Premier recall to-day, if he does not repeat, the tragic words 
of Augustus after the disaster in the Teutoburger Wald, 
Quintili Vare, legiones redde (Suet. Aug. 26) ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. A. C. 





AN EARLY HUNGER-STRIKE. 
[To Tue Epitor oF THe “Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—In 1669 Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey arrested Sir 
Alexander Fraizier, physician to the King, for debt. The 
King was much annoyed, and the bailiffs were apprehended 
and whipped. Godfrey himself was sent to the Porter's 
Lodge, and with the support of the Chief Justice lay there, 
saying: “ He will suffer in the cause for the people, and do 
refuse to receive almost any nutriment.” After six days he 
was released. (“ Pepys’s Diary,” 1669, May 26th.)—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. K. P. 





IN PRAISE OF GERMANY. 
[To rue Epiror or Tae “ Sprcrator.’’} 
Srr,—Having to propose the health of the German Consul at 
the recent dinner of the German community in Manchester, I 
was led to think how Germany is in many respects becoming 
a model to the rest of the world. All Englishmen who know 
Germany admit that the Germans merit our admiration and 
call for imitation. Let me set forth their strong points :— 
(1) There is absolute unanimity in Germany that it is the 
duty of all men to be trained and organised for the defence of 
their country. Until we recognise and enforce this duty our 
ideal of citizenship is lower than that of the Germans. (2) No 
other nation has been so successful in adapting scientific 
education to the furtherance of manufacturing industry. Our 
technical education is improved, and our local Universities 
are doing much, but the Germans have had a long start. 
(3) The power of Trade-Unions has been kept as yet within 
reasonable limits in Germany, and they cannot block im- 
provements in organisation and prevent full advantage being 
taken of new inventions as in this country. This is particu- 
larly the case in the engineering industry. (4) Owing 
probably to the military service of the men, the woman 
suffrage craze has made no impression on Germany. This 
may be also due to the clearness and sanity with which 
Germans, both men and women, recognise the basic facts of 
life. (5) As compared with England, we find that the twin- 
phenomena, drunkenness and teetotalism, have small im- 
portance in Germany, which is therefore free from the 
narrow Puritanic tyranny with which we are familiar. 
(6) There is a real interest in the serious drama, and every 
large town and many small towns in Germany have a more or 
less endowed playhouse where the best plays of all countries 
can be heard. Shakespeare and Ibsen are seldom absent from 
the stage. (7) It is admitted that we have to learn very much 
from Germany in the neglected art of town-planning and in 








extended, but it is sufficient to justify our holding the 
Germans in the very highest respect. My first visit to 
Germany was in 1869 before the Franco-German War: and jn 
the days of thalers and Silber-groschen. Walking tours on 
the Rhine and Ahr, visits to Thiiringen, Siichsische Schweiz, 
and the Bavarian Highlands at an impressionable age, gave 
me a liking for Germany and for Germans. And I have been 
doing business with German firms in Manchester for forty 
years. It is only in recent years that feelings of suspicion or 
hostility between the two countries have been possible or 
conceivable. But the increase in four years of the German 
warship-building from £5,342,000 to £10,751,000, for which no 
intelligible reason is given and which is carried out on 
borrowed money, is a black fact. No people would despise us 
more than the Germans if we hesitate to make ourselves 
secure by an overwhelming Navy, however burdensome the 
expenditure. If England and Germany are to preserve their 
old relations of mutual respect and esteem, England must be 
safe and strong.—I am, Sir, &c., Cras. Hueues, 
Manchester. 





ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 
[To rue Eprror or THe “Specrator.’”] 

Srr,—As a reader of the Spectator for more years than I like 
to reckon, I venture to express the feeling, which I am per- 
suaded is shared by no small number of your readers, that if 
ever war should come between these two nations, the hands 
of the Spectator will not be as clean from bloodstains as its 
long-time admirers would desire. I refer not so much to the 
articles which from time to time deal with the relations 
between the two countries as to the selection of German news 
presented to us in “ News of the Week.” There we hear not 
the best and the wisest that is said or done by that great and 
wise nation, but we are given intelligence carefully selected 
and phrased with a view to belittling in every way the German 
nation and its ruler,—a policy of pin-pricks which, if the 
Spectator counts for anything in Germany, will some day 
draw blood.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Somervet.. 

Kendal. 

[We are not going to be deflected from what we believe to 
be our duty by the charge of bloodguiltiness, and we shall not 
deal with that allegation. We must, however, protest against 
the charge of belittling Germany. Again and again we have 
expressed our admiration for the German people and their 
high and noble qualities. Unfortunately these qualities are 
not relevant to the issue. The German people do not count 
in this matter, but only the governing caste. We naturally 
and rightly select news which shows the tendency of German 
Government policy. To keep people in the dark on such a 
subject would be a crime for those who hold the views we 
hold. We do not believe the German Government to be 
inspired by Sunday-school ideals, and we do not believe that 
to pretend that they are, works for peace, but just the reverse. 
The way to avoid war is to recognise facts.—Ep. Spectator. | 





MOHAMMEDANS AND HINDUS. 

[To tue Epiror oF THE “ Specrator.’’] 
§1r,—In your last issue you notice an article of Bipin 
Chandra Pal’s in the Contemporary Review in which he 
confidently predicts that the political awakening of the 
Mohammedans will lead to “an invincible coalition with the 
Hindu movement.” The subject is a large and complicated 
one, and might well receive more adequate treatment than can 
be accorded it in a brief letter. That it is a matter of vital 
importance to the British Government noone can deny. Whilst 
agreeing with Bipin Chandra Pal that “ invincible ” is the right 
adjective to apply, it is comforting to know that the “coalition” 
itself is still in the realm of prophecy. Will such a coalition 
ever take place? I admit that “ever” is a long time, and 
that the improbable is always possible, but I have good 
reason for the conviction that unless the Government of India 
plays the game badly, and is less eager to retain friends than 
woo opponents, we may reckon the Mohammedans of India as 
our political friends. I say “ political” because I believe that 
after careful consideration, and not without some amount of 
wavering, they have adopted adherence to the British as their 
deliberate policy. In support of this I am able to quote an 
opinion which, on the Mohammedan question, I submit is far 
superior to Bipin Chandra Pal’s. 





many departments of municipal work. This list could be 





In 1907, when India from end to end was certainly painfully 
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agitated, my friend Hazig ul Mulk Hakim Ajmal Khan, a 
physician renowned from Peshawar to Calcutta, told me that 
on a recent visit to the latter city he had been asked by one 
of the extremist leaders (Hindu) to join them. He replied 
that before he could join them he must discover some basis 
of agreement and fellowship. He told me that he put to 
him three questions, viz.:—“ Do you share my religion ? "— 
“No.” “Will you intermarry with us?”—* No.” “ Will you 
eat with us?”—“ No.” “Then,” said he, “joining with you 
is out of the question, for religion, marriage, and social inter- 
course are the three greatest things in a man’s life, and when 
we are hopelessly divided on these, what is there on which to 
soin?’” The removal of these three formidable barriers to a 
. coalition” is exceedingly remote, and when they are removed 
I fancy the duty of the English will be fairly clear. In the 
meantime, let us hope that Mohammedans and Hindus 
will amicably tolerate their differences, and that we 
English shall be increasingly friends with both.—I am, 
Sir, &c., STEPHEN 8. THomas. 
Blackrock, Co. Dublin. 





A MEMORIAL TO THE LATE ARTHUR GRAY 
BUTLER. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE 
Sre,—Amongst your numerous readers there must be some 
to whom the name of Arthur Gray Butler, the first Head- 
Master of Huaileybury, stands for a strong impulse in that 
awakened earnestness of life which began in the second half 
of the last century, and has been so largely developed in the 
present. May I therefore ask the hospitality of your columns 
—to which Mr. Butler was himself an occasional contributor— 
to make it known abroad that a memorial to him is being 
promoted by a Committee of old Haileyburians’ The move- 
ment is still in an early stage, and it has been suggested that, 
although the memorial itself is primurily connected with the 
school, some persons who are not so might like to join in it. 
The Committee, as I understand, take the view that they 
cannot officially invite contributions from any but those who 
have some association with the school; but at the same time 
they would gladly welcome any help offered from Mr. Butler's 
wider circle of friends. Their Oxford secretary (the Rev. H. 
Couchman, 7 Crick Road, Oxford) is willing to receive such 
contributions, and to give information as to the proposals of 
the Committee. It is intended, if possible, to found a 
scholarship or exhibition, to be held at Haileybury, in Mr. 
Butler's name.—I am, Sir, Xc., F. W. BovrpILion. 
The Atheneum, S.W. 


“ Spectator."’] 





TOURISTS IN SPAIN. 
{To tae Epiror or tae “Spectaror,’’} 
Srr,—The impression appears to prevail in England and else- 
where that Spain is in a disturbed condition and unsafe for 
travellers. This is so entirely contrary to the truth that we 
who live in the country would be inclined rather to laugh at it 
than to take the idea seriously. But having received several 
letters from friends who were planning Spanish tours inquiring 
whether there really is danger, and having heard in the last 
few weeks from various tourists of my acquaintance that they 
had been urgently warned against coming here, I am forced 
to the conclusion that such an impression actually does exist 
at home. I shall therefore be greatly obliged if you can 
find space to publish the information, guaranteed correct, 
that for many years Spain has not been more contented 
and peaceful than at present, and that there have been 
no “Anarchist” outrages of any kind since the Liberal 
Ministry took office last October. Indeed, the sudden- 
ness with which reports—authentic or the reverse—of bomb 
outrages in Barcelona ceased in that month, not up to the 
present to be renewed, demands admiration both for the 
Government now in power and for the common-sense of the 
would-be terrorisers of Spain, who abruptly ceased their 
endeavours to frighten the public as soon as they found they 
had nothing more to hope from plotting against peace and 
order. Perhaps the best proof I can offer of the prevailing 
quietness is that the Alcalde of Seville, in conjunction with 
the Duke of Montpensier and the Paris Syndicate of Aviators, 
are organising a “flying week” here in April, showing that 
in France, at any rate, it is not considered dangerous to come 


to Spain! Any person desiring further reassurance will 








certainly obtain it if he writes to H.B.M. Consul in any 
district he may think of visiting.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Seville. BerenywarD WuHIsHaw. 





THE BAD SIDE OF GOLF. 
(To raz Eprros or tae “Srecrator.”’| 

Srr,—In connexion with the leading article in the Times of 
January 6th on “blind-alley” employment for boys after 
school age, it is clear that in this respect a heavy responsibility 
lies with golf clubs, a large proportion of whose caddies are 
boys. The evils of a caddie’s life are these: it is unskilled 
and almost worthless as a training of the intelligence ; it leads 
nowhere; and it is undisciplined. All of these are serious, 
but the last is the worst. What could be more damaging to 
boyhood than the hours of lounging from which no caddie is 
free, or more likely to lead to vicious habits, and send the 
boys out into the world fit only for the casual-labour market 
or the ranks of the unemployable? There is this evil also, 
that, being a very soft option indeed, it is attractive, and so 
draws away promising material from better trades, to say 
nothing of the inconvenience to other employers of boy 
labour,—on which point I will not dwell, as it is with 
the interests of the boys themselves that I am dealing 
If, now, it be remembered that in the United Kingdom there 
are well over a thousand golf clubs, and that each of these 
will probably employ, to suggest a low average, fifteen to 
twenty boy caddies, it will indeed be obvious that golfers are 
not without responsibility in this matter. On the other side 
it can be argued that the boys benefit at a critical age from 
the open-air life: this is unquestionably true, but no physica! 
benefit can outweigh damage to character. It is also true, 
no doubt, that when the golf club is near a manufacturing 
town, and many of its members are employers, some of these 
will from time to time take on reliable caddies at their ow: 
works: so that in the case of such a club the mischief is not 
acute; indeed, the community may even benefit in that the 
boys are not put prematurely to industrial work. Still, the 
fact remains that near most clubs there is no such ever-ready 
labour market, but the calls of idleness are stronger, and 
the caddie’s life, if it is a training for anything, trains 
him to listen to these calls. What, then, can be done? 
Sometbing, surely: golfers may give the matter more con- 
sideration than it has yet received; committees may find it 
wise to make a rule never to employ a boy for more than three 
years after he has left school (so that he may receive the 
physical benefit and yet be forced before it is too late to apply 
himself to a trade); and, above all, those golfers who play on 
regular days at regular times should appropriate a regular 
caddie, and when the boy's time is out should do their best to 
see that he has a start in life.—I am, Sir, Xc., GOLFER. 

[We believe that several golf clubs are already grappling 
with this problem.—Eb. Spectator} 





THE DRAPERS’ COMPANY GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
(To tae Eprron or tue “Srecraror.”’] 

Sir,—The Drapers’ Company are anxious to make more widely 
known a girls’ school in their administration, and will be grateful 
to you for according to this letter the hospitality of your columns 
The school is in Lordship Lane, Tottenham, and is known as 
*Elmslea.’ It was founded nearly forty years ago under the wil! 
of Thomas Corney, and is for the board, clothing, and education 
free of charge, of fatherless girls, daughters of members of the 
Church of England who have been in a fair position in life, but 
not able to make provision for the education and maintenance of 
their children. There is room for thirty-eight girls, who go for 
the greater part of their education to the Tottenham High Schoo! 
a few minutes’ walk away, an excellent secondary school under the 
control of the Middlesex County Council. The age of admission is 
between ten and twelve years, and girls, who must have been 
previously nominated and their circumstances approved by the 
Drapers’ Company, are selected for admission on the result of « 
simple competitive examination, held by the Head-Mistress of th» 
High School. The usual age for leaving is sixteen or eighteen, 
the latter by special permission only. Sometimes further help 
is given by the Company after leaving school. 

‘Elmslea’ is a roomy and comfortable building with a large 
garden and tennis-court, managed by an experienced Head 
Mistress and two assistants. If is, one would think, the very 
place for girls of good social position whose mothers, owing 
to the early death of the head of the family, are left in poo 
circumstances 

I shall always be glad to give information about the schoo] ta 
any one applying to me at this Hall.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Exnrst H, Poorer 
(Clerk to the Drapes’ Company). 
nt, EC. 
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NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Gommunicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


A SONG OF RIVERS. 
Licuts upon the yellow Tiber are too beautiful to tell, 
But the ancient poets praised them, and dead Emperors loved 
' them well. 
Dim Cathedral lights at evening flash from all the hills of Rome. 
He’s a stately river, Tiber. There’s a better stream at home. 


Fierce by vineyards and by castles, in a fury flows the Rhine, 

And he sets the blood a-pulsing like a draught of gallant wine. 

Loud his road through quiet cities, in a rage he seeks the sea, 

And the peasants mourn his plunder. There’s a finer stream 
for me. 


Still the Douro makes a music that it made for Moors in Spain, 
Of the wind in highland valleys, and the wrath of winter rain : 
Music fit for knights in armour, when the valiant trumpets call. 
But I yearn to hear the murmur of an English waterfall. 


There’s a torrent in Albania, where the faint red garnets glow 
Through the feud of waters, like the ghosts of blood shed long ago. 
Women wail by those sad waters for the sorrows that are there, 
And the oak-trees mourn for ever over drooping maidenhair. 


O the moonlit Seine is silver, and I know not what she sings, 

But her song is surely haunted by the sweep of white swans’ 
wings. 

Like a sword she cleaves the night, and carries memories to the 
sea, 

Frosted gowns, and nobles courting, and a great King’s revelry. 


There are streams that are not waters. The Italian fishers know 
How the dolphins thread with silver tracks the wistful afterglow, 
Glades that cut a tangled forest, tides that sever seas asleep, 
O it’s loved they are by cavaliers and the sailors of the deep. 


‘There’s a pathway to the sunset shines across a sea I love, 

There’s the Milky Way of Heaven that the angels ford above, 
There’s a pageant on the wheatfield when, the shadows flung aside, 
Morning lights a lane of poppies in a narrow scarlet tide. 


By old sluices, weirs and channels, and deserted torrent ways, 
By processions and their incense, like a scented summer haze, 
By the lovely lakes of lilies, where the fairy woodlands are, 
By the light that rends the heavens at the falling of a star, 


By the Bosphorus and Jordan, by all Pagan streams and Frank, 
By the dog-rose and the myrtle, and the wild flowers on their bank, 
By the Spring song of the rivers when their life is treasured snow, 
By the waterfalls of all the world, my stream’s the best I know. 


You shall one day see my river where the pines and willows meet, 
Find a shallow filled with sunlight, let it sparkle round your feet. 
When I watch your face reflected in the stillness of a pool, 
I shall call my river still more dear, O you most beautiful. 


Ben KEnNpDIM. 








BOOKS. 


sanniediipestiins 
MRS. NORTON.* 
Tue Life of that granddaughter of Sheridan who perhaps of 
all his descendants most resembled him is valuable less 
from the subject itself than for the company into which it 
takes us. Mrs. Norton was a conspicuous figure in Early 
and Mid Victorian England. Her wrongs gave her many 
friends, and her popularity made her many enemies. She 
was a warm-hearted, highly emotional woman, full of courage, 
and not always discreet; and while we sympathise with her 
prolonged matrimonial troubles, we cannot profess to find 
them very attractive, and we suspect that the husband was 
not always to blame. She was not a great writer, either as 
novelist or poet, and it is doubtful whether anything she wrote 
is now remembered. The reader soon forms a picture of her, 
and, since her character was drawn on simple lines and there 
was no very notable drama in her life, a prolonged biography 





* The Life of Mrs. Norton, By Mies Jane Grey Perkins, London: John 


Murray, (|12s. net.) 





might be dull were it not for the company to whom % 
introduces us. For she knew everybody, and had a gift fo, 
enthusiastic friendships, so that in the story of her life we 
find most of the great names of her era and many glimpses 
of them from novel points of view. She was an excellent 
letter-writer, like all her family, and had the power of seeing 
more things than most people and describing them much 
better. Miss Perkins bas written an interesting book, ang 
her plea for the memory of her heroine has much to commend 
it. Mrs. Norton, she thinks, should be remembered for her 
services to her sex; besides, her tradition is so embedded 
in nineteenth-century literature that the student should have 
some clear record of it. 


She was the third child of Tom Sheridan, and soa younger 
sister of Lady Dufferin, and an elder sister of the Duchess of 
Somerset, the Eglinton Queen of Beauty. When she was a 
small, odd, dark-eyed baby she was taken to see her grand. 
father, who is said to have observed: “ Well, that is not g 
child I would care to meet in a dark wood.” The odd little 
girl grew up into a very beautiful young woman, who at the 
uge of nineteen married George Norton, Lord Grantley’s heir 
and M.P. for Guildford. They settled in London in a house 
in Storey’s Gate, and presently began to fall out It was not 
in any sense a love-match, and the high-spirited girl found 
herself unsuitably mated with a dull and irascible egotist, 
No doubt there was something to be said for Mr. Norton. A 
husband married into the Sheridan family, a powerful clan 
who lived constantly in each other’s houses and had no notion 
of subordinating their own kin to that of their husbands, My. 
Norton was not easily absorbed, and he may reasonably have 
felt aggrieved at an arrangement which seemed to deprive him 
of a large share of his wife’s interests. At any rate the two 
drifted apart, and while the wife found solace among the 
Seymours and Sheridans, and the young Whig politicians and 
men of letters, the husband betook himself to his saturnine 
brother at Wonersh and his sister-in-law in the wilds of 
Rannoch. Mrs. Norton sprang into fame as a poetess, and 
became in great request as the editor of, and contributor to, the 
many “ Books of Beauty” which adorned our grandmothers’ 
drawing-rooms. The poor lady was badly off. She hada 
growing family, and very pluckily she tried to make money 
as best she could. George Norton did not contribute much 
to the common stock, and a heavy burden fell on the wife. 
She had spirit and vitality enough for any burden, if only 
there had been any affection to assist her, but affection for 
the husband seems to have been out of the question. He 
belonged to that not very common male class for which the 
only epithet is Lady Dufferin’s “intolerable.” His breeding 
is shown by a story of a dinner at his house which included 
Disraeli. He pressed a particular wine upon his guest, and 
Disraeli admitted that it was excellent. ‘‘ Well,’ said 
Norton, ‘I have got wine twenty times as good in my 
cellar. ‘No doubt, no doubt,’ said Dizzy, looking round 
the table, ‘but, my dear fellow, this is quite good enough 
for such canaille as you have got to-day.” He went 
on a Continental tour with some of the Sheridans, and 
sulked most of the way. His wife left him, and on his 
entreaties went back, but the incompatibility of the two was 
Lopeless. Then came a violent quarrel, for the husband 
carried off the three children, and presently instituted a 
suit for divorce with Lord Melbourne as co-respondent. 
Melbourne, who was nearly thirty years Mrs. Norton’s senior, 
had become a great friend of the household, and had actually 
provided Mr. Norton with a post. His strange mixture of 
high spirits and gravity awoke a sympathetic chord in the 
young wife, and the story of their relation is a pleasant record 
of a most candid and honourable friendship. There was 
no foundation for Norton’s charge, and readers of Lord 
Campbell's Autobiography will remember the account of how 
the Attorney-General was received with cheers by the House 
of Commons when he entered with the news of a verJict for 
the defence. But the husband had scored two points. He 
held possession of the children, as the law then stood, and he 
had associated his wife’s name with a vague scandal. While 
Lord Melbourne became the young Queen’s most trusted 
adviser, Mrs. Norton was not received at Court until after 
the Queen’s marriage. No wonder that she wrote bitterly :— 
“Why am I hunted and haunted through life with a 
scandal involving two persons, but seemingly admitting 
of but one acquittal ?” 
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She never lived again with her husband, and, though she | question—why fate is driving them there. Such questions are 


had seasons when she regarded him with tolerable friendliness, 
there was no real reconciliation. — 
over the matter of access to the children, and one of her chief 
crusides was directed to reforming the law on this subject. 
She was the source of Serjeant Talfourd’s unsuccessful Bill, 
she argued her case in many pamphlets and letters, and 
she had much to do with the measure which ultimately 
pecame law. Her work on this subject greatly impressed the 
American jurist, Sumner, who thought her tract on the 
Infant Custody Bill “one of the best discussions on a legis- 
lative matter 1 have ever read.” By the time she was allowed 
to see her children she had settled down into a life of regular 
literary work, and had gathered round her a brilliant circle 
of friends. ‘To ber small dinners came Lockhart and 
Kinglake, Hayward and Rogers, Melbourne and Sidney 
Herbert, Tennyson and Thackeray, and every foreign notable 
sooner or later paid bis respects to the much-talked-of, much- 
talking, and still beautiful granddaughter of Sheridan. She 
worked hard at her friendships, and wrote admirable letters 
full of wild spirits and verbal gymnastics, and quite free from 
avy kind of pedantry. Her wit had been notable from early 
girlhood. Once at Hampton Court before her marriage she 
was condemned in a game of forfeits to kiss her uncle Charles. 
“ Of course I did it willingly,” she said. “And if it had been 
me?” Rogers asked. ‘ Oh, then I should have done it cheer- 
fully.” Mrs. Shelley notes that “there is something in the 
pretty way in which Mrs. Norton's witticisms glide, as it were, 
from her lips that is very charming.” This seems to have 
been the secret of her charm,—her ease, for there was no 
effort either in her vivacity or her inventiveness. The later 
years of her life were cheered by the company of her sons, 
who were growing to manhood, but she had one great sorrow 
in the death of the elder and an abiding anxiety in the health 
of the second. Mr. Norton died in 1875, and the most that can 
be said for him is that he seems to have been a fairly efficient 


He treated her very badly | 


| 


| 
j 








popular with Americans, and indeed there has been some 
excuse for redoubling the introspection since the United States 
changed her traditional policy of isolation. She was never, 
indeed, a hermit kingdom closed to the world like the Japan 
of sixty years ago, but she implicitly renounced all thought 
of joining in the dangerous and harassing traffic of the 
diplomatists. She did not then perceive that the imposing 
prohibition which she laid upon the movements of the rest of 
the world in the Monroe doctrine implied much that was not 
immediately visible. The negative assertion implied the 
ultimate necessity of very positive assertions of policy. That 
necessity has been realised emphatically during the laet 
twelve years. The American Navy and Army do not meet 
the new conditions ; the machinery which controls the foreign 
relations of the country is unsatisfactory and cumbrous; the 
reactions on the national character of the new part the United 
States is playing in the world are not yet determined. All 
these matters make a fruitful theme for searching of hearts in 
the form of political philosophy. The books which ask in 
effect “Whither are we tending?” come in an unceasing 
stream, and we have noticed as an attractive quality in them 
that in proportion as the influence of the United States 
becomes more widely acknowledged in the world, the affirma- 
tions of national greatness become less positive in tone, and 
the questionings deeper and more earnest. 

Of the two books before us, Mr. Croly’s The Promise of 
American Life is a good example of the class of literature to 
which we have been referring. But we shall deal first with 


| Mr. Maurice Low's book because it comes first in chronological 


| 


| 


order; it treats of the influence of the origins of the American 
people on their character. Those who are familiar with 
Mr. Maurice Low's persistently expressed disapproval of 
Mr. Roosevelt and some of his policies will perhaps turn with 
relief to this volume of comparative psychology. Mr. Low 
does not profess to have conducted any novel researches, but 


and humane Police Magistrate. Two years later the widow | his careful collation of all the writings and facts which bear 


married her old friend Sir William Stirling-Maxwell of Keir, 
but she died three months after the wedding. She filled a 
large part in the life of her time, but, like many similar reputa- 
tions, hers does not pussess the stuff of endurance. Her fame 
was largely due to her remarkable beauty, which lasted well 
into middle life, and the magnetism of her voice and presence 
She was essentially a character drawn in strong lines and 
high colours, very masterful in her charm, but capable of 
repelling as well as of alluring. Lady Eastlake, for example, 
admired her greatly, but records her opinion that she would 
have fascinated more if she had been less obviously bent on 
fascinating. ‘“‘She has only talents: genius she has nothing 
of, or of the genius nature.” She was an admirable friend, but 
as a wife she must have had her drawbacks, and it is possible 
to sympathise a little with her most undeserving husband. 
Most people think of her as the original of Diana Warwick in 
Mr. Meredith’s novel; but it is certain that, unlike Diana, she 
had nothing to do with betraying the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws to the Times, a feat which was performed by Lord 
Aberdeen. 
popular as they once were, though Stuart of Dunleath and 


romances. Her contemporaries thought highly of her verse, 
and Hartley Coleridge christened her “ The Byron of Modern 
Poetesses.” There is some meaning in the phrase, for she 
had a good deal of Byron’s high-coloured rhetoric and some- 
thing of his full and sweeping versification. Usually it is no 
more than good rhetoric, but when she was deeply moved 
she became simpler, and once or twice attained to poetry. 
The poem, “In the Storm,” which Miss Perkins prints, 
written after her son's death, seems to us the best thing 
she wrote. 





THE AMERICAN ®EOPLE.* 
It has been said that for three hundred years the American 
people have been calling themselves young. Perhaps they 
definitely mean never to grow old, or perhaps, while consent- 
ing to the notion that age must come, they forget just how 
quickly the years slip by. Be that as it may, it is uatural 


for young nations to ask themselves with peculiar anxiety | long as these grievances remain, the more difficult social problem 


whither they are tending, and—if they can answer that 





. * (1) The American People: a Study in National Psychology. By A. Maurice 
Low. London: T. Fisher Unwin. [8s. 6d. net.}——(2) The Promise of American 
life, By Herbert Croly. London: Macmillan and Co, [8s, 6d. net.] 


_ on the subject has extended over nine years. 


| 


His main con- 
clusion is, we think, a just one: that all the most important 
characteristics of the American people are traceable to Puritan 
origins, and that the moulding force of these origins has been 
so intensely strong that a new race has in fact arisen. 
Puritanism proved itself to be not merely a religious impulse, 
but a whole polity. Is it not a tremendous demonstration of 
its guiding-power that it has embraced and compelled into its 
train all the diverse elements which have been brought into the 
United States,—French, Irish, German, and Dutch ? 

Mr. Low is a little more intolerant than he need be of the 
ignorance about the origins of American national life. Really, 
we think he exaggerates it. We believe that the majority of 


| English schoolboys are not in much danger of confusing the 


Pilgrims and the Puritans. Ten years elapsed between the 
arrival of the Pilgrims at Plymouth and the settlement of 


| the Puritans at Massachusetts, and the history-books tell of 


them as perfectly distinct events. Nor are quite humble 


| readers of history in much danger nowadays of believing that 


We suppose that few people remember her novels, | 


| banished all joy and colour from their lives. 


Old Sir Douglas are better than many successful modern | that the Puritans split up into separate societies in the early 


the Puritans were entirely an austere and forbidding sect who 
The very fact 


days of American settlement—at the founding of Connecticut, 


| for example—shows that even at that time Puritanism was 


| mind, an attitude towards life. 


not a narrow and exclusive formula, but rather a frame of 
Probably Mr. Low's long 


absence from England has made it difficult for him to grasp 
| all the change which has come about within a generation or 
| so in the English manner of thinking about Puritans and 
| Puritanism. 


| reconstruction within the United States. 


Mr. Croly concerns himself chiefly with social and economic 
At the beginning 


| we must confess ourselves puzzled by the distinction be draws 


| 


in the following sentences :— 
“In the long run, consequently, the ordinary American will 


| have nothing irremediable to complain about except economic and 








| social inequalities. 





In Europe such will not be the case. The 
several European peoples have, and will continue to have, political 
grievances, because such grievances are the inevitable consequence 
of their national history, and their international situation ; and as 


will be subordinated to an agitation for political emancipation. 
But the American people, having achieved democratic institu- 
tions, have nothing to do but to turn them to good account. In 
so far as the social problem is a real problem and the economic 
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grievance a real grievance, they are bound under the American 
political system to come eventually to the surface and to demand 
express and intelligent consideration. A democratic ideal makes 


‘the social problem inevitable and its attempted solution indis- 


The assumption that the American people have achieved 
democratic institutions because they have accepted the theory 
of democracy is surely an extraordinary one. It shows that 
Mr. Croly is not incapable of the facile optimism which he 
deprecates in his countrymen. But illogical optimism is by 
mo means characteristic of him. He recognises the need of 
conscious and unceasing endeavour :— 

“American history contains much matter for pride and con- 
‘gratulation, and much matter for regret and humiliation. On the 
whole, it is a past of which the loyal American has no reason. to 
feel ashamed, chiefly because it has throughout been made better 
than it was by the vision of a better future; and the American of 
to-day and to-morrow must remain true to that traditional vision. 
He must be prepared to sacrifice to that traditional vision even 
the traditional American ways of realizing it. Such a sacrifice is, 
I believe, coming to be demanded ; and unless it is made, American 
life will gradually cease to have any specific Promise.” 

The chapter on Lincoln:is particularly interesting, because 
the author argues, with convincing reason as we think, that 
Lincoln proved himself to be “more than an American ” :— 

_“His personality obtained momentum. direction, and increasing 
dignity from its identification with great issues and events. He 
became the individual instrument whereby an essential and 
salutary national purpose was fulfilled; and the instrument was 
admirably effective, precisely because it had been silently and 
unconsciously tempered and formed for high achievement. Issue 
as he was of a society in which the cheap tool, whether mechanical 
or personal, was the immediately successful tool, he had none the 
less laboured long in the making of a consummate individual 
instrument.” 

Of Mr. Roosevelt the author writes :— 

“The nationalization of reform endowed the movement with 

new vitality and meaning. What Mr. Roosevelt really did was 
to revive the Hamiltonian ideal of constructive national legisla- 
tion. During the whole of the nineteenth century that ideal, 
while by no means dead, was disabled by associations and con- 
ditions from active and efficient service. Not until the end of the 
Spanish War was a condition of public feeling created, which 
made it possible to revive Hamiltonianism. That war and its 
resulting policy of extra-territorial expansion, so far from hinder- 
ing the process of domestic amelioration, availed, from the sheer 
force of the national aspirations it aroused, to give a tremendous 
impulse to the work of national reform. It made Americans more 
sensitive to a national idea and more conscious of their national 
responsibilities, and it indirectly helped to place in the Presi- 
dential chair the man who, as I have said, represented both the 
national idea and the spirit of reform. The sincere and intelligent 
combination of those two ideas is bound to issue in the Hamiltonian 
practice of constructive national legislation.” 
It is very interesting to mark the growing appreciation of 
Hamilton among American writers of all shades of thought. 
Americans of liberal thought are becoming less “Jeffersonian” 
and more “ Hamiltonian,” just as Englishmen show more 
sympathy than formerly with Roundheads and less with 
Cavaliers. We do not mean that Americans as a nation 
ever followed the principles of Jefferson to the point of 
being predominantly anti-Federalist ; but they used to resent 
the failure of Hamilton to understand that Federalism and 
the rule of the people were reconcilable. Now that democracy 
is no longer in dispute or in the least danger the genius of 
Hamilton in organising government is appreciated without 
misgiving. 


ROBESPIERRE AND THE TERROR* 
M. Lenorre has won the approbation of scholars by his 
careful and interesting volumes, The Flight of Marie 
Antoinette and Romances of the French Revolution. To 
these he has now added The Tribunal of the Terror, in which 
he sketches the career of Fouquier-Tinville, the monstrous 
Public Prosecutor, and describes the methods of his Court. 
Though some of M. Lendtre’s views about the larger questions 
of history may be disputable, the care, the skill, and the 
sympathy with which he presents the men and women of 
history are undeniable. Both bad and good live again in his 
pages ; and we can understand them, with all their faults, and 
difficulties. and sufferings, and failures, and beroisms. Not 
only persons but places are re-created by the sympathetic art 
of M. Lenotre; and particularly charming is his account of 
the old Palais de Justice. 
the very shrine or “Tabernacle of Justice,” where the Kings 
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¢ Triimmal of the Terror. By G. Lenétre. Translated by Frederic 
Loudon. W. Hememann. | 10s. net.) —(2) Robespierre and the French 


By Cuerles F. Warwick. Londen: T. Fisher Unwin. (8s. 6d, net. 





The Great Hall in that building, | 


| 


of France held their famous “ Beds,” was a veritable Palace of 
art, celebrated for “the majesty of its history and the Bevers 
richness of its decoration.” We are told of its three tall 
windows and its exquisite proportions :—- 

“The ground was paved with squares of black and whita 

marble ; large pieces of velvet adorned with fleurs-de-lys, hung on 
the walls above dark wainsco » Covered with an ancien: 
gilding; on the balustrades of two glazed galleries, called 
lanternes, which were reserved for distinguished st 
figured a procession of legal personages—presidents, counsellors 
advocates, and procurators, in costumes of former centuries. 
above the door a crouching lion im gilded stone symbolised ‘th. 
submission of the most powerful to Justice’; while the ceiling 
the masterpiece of Du Hanon, a famous cabinet-maker of the days 
of Louis XII., and the marvel of the Palais—was formed 
pointed arches an¢. pendants, covered with oak panels painted blys 
and gold.” 
The walls were tapestried, and on them hung a “ Crucifixion” 
by Diirer. There wasa tall chimney-piece by Coustou, flanked 
by trophies of gilded bronze, and representing Louis XY. 
between Truth and Justice. “The sight of such things makes 
one proud to be King of France,” said one of the Sovereigns. 
and the record of them, as one thinks of modern Law Courts 
and Town Halls, is not wholly unfavourable to the older world 
in comparison with the new. 

Into this setting M. Lendtre brings the old frequenters, the 
Judges and lawyers of the Paris Bar. Among them was 
Fouquier-Tinville in his early life, when he came up from a 
prosperous farm, with a little capital and more expectations, 
to make his way in Paris. Mr. Warwick, the author of 
Robespierve and the French Revolution, describes him as “y 
reputable lawyer” (p. 385), and it is one of the numerous 
errors in his book, because M. Lenotre, who knows him bette 
implies the opposite. At the beginning of the Revolution it 
was thought that a regenerated humanity would have no more 
lawsuits, and the Courts fell into disuse; but as the move- 
ment progressed, though the old lawyers were displaced, new 
officials invaded their precincts, and the Revolutionary 
Tribunal was established in the very Palace of Justice. The 
prisons were handy to the Courts, and for some time the 
guillotine was handy to the prisons, until it was thought that 
a longer journey made a more edifying spectacle. 

The Tribunal was unlimited in its jurisdiction, arbitrary in 
its powers, drastic and summary in its methods, and wholly 
unscrupulous in their application. It should be remembered 
that by February, 1793, Austria, Prussia, Piedmont, England 
Holland, Spain, and Portugal were at war with France. The 
Germanic armies were on and over the eastern frontier; the 
line of fortresses had been pierced, and Paris was within a 
few hours’ march of the foreign armies. The invaders were 
helped by the emigrant nobility, and were in league with 
malcontents all over France. Ten Departments were in 
revolt, and a bitter religious quarrel, fomented by the 
Papacy and the Episcopate, was raging throughout the 
country. The Court had been actively intriguing with all 
these elements of hostility and revolt. The reactionaries 
had committed atrocities almost as horrible as any whic! 
were perpetrated later by the Revolutionary factions. What 
is called the Terror was practically a state of siege. The 
Committee of Public Safety was the instrument of a 
state of war. Its Tribunal had the powers and procedure 
of a Court-Martial. If it had acted as such, little complaint 
could have been made in the circumstances, however drastic 
it might have been. But it went far beyond the procedure 
of a Court-Martial, and beyond the necessities of the situa- 
tion. It became an accomplice in private revenge, political 
murder, wholesale assassination, bloodthirsty plunder, class 
hatred, ferocious and stupid fanaticism, wanton and callous 
cruelty, deliberate insult of the suffering, and fiendish jesta 
on the condemned. Nothing can justify these aspects 
of the Terror. They can only be explained by supposing 
with Butler, that a whole people may go mad, or may be 
infected simultaneously by an epidemic of crime and cruelty 
Over this orgy of blood and tears Fouquier-Tinville presided 
worthily. He was the directing and driving force, the very 
incarnation of the Terror. Two things only can be said of 
that are favourable. He was not venal, or he might 
have extorted millions; and impartial. His 
friends, his chiefs, his subordinates, his enemies, and the 
multitude of unknown victims were all despatched with 
equal indifference to the falling knife. ld 


him 


he was 


Such a monster would 
be inconceivable if he had not existed....Theve is nothing like 
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him in Dante's “ Hell,” and only another Dante could do 
justice to him. His actual portrait seems to present him 
faithfally, though no doubt we read a great deal into the 
sinister and atrocious features; and M. Lendétre has described 
poth the monster and his victims with a skill and a detail 
which cannot be praised too highly. Mr. Lees has turned the 
dear French into plain and readable English. Evidently 
there is a large publie which demands French translations. 
If it require them, it can have no better reading, though it is 
a pity the finest instrament of modern thought is not more 
available to Englishmen in the original. M. Aulard tells us 
that a knowledge of English was widespread in France during 
the eighteenth century (la langue anglaise était alors trs 
répandue chez nous) ; and certainly French was widely known 
and elegantly used among us at the same period. It is 
doubtful whether society is really as cultured now as it was 
under the old régime. 

Mr. Lees is guilty of some errors which show that he is not 
impeccable in French, and not so sure in history as might be 
desired. He makes Damiens attack Louis XVI. (p. 8). He 
uses the word Dauphine several times when it should be 
masculine. He speaks of Aulus Gellus; and habitually he 
talks of the Committee of “ Public Salvation”: the usual 
“Public Safety” is surely better. The French on leads him 
sometimes into sentences which are confused by a misuse 


of the English “one”; but this vulgar and growing error is | 


not confined in these days to translations from the French. 
Mr. Warwick has composed biographies of Mirabeau and 

Danton, and he has now added Robespierre to his collection. 
Perhaps he means to complete a Chamber of Horrors; or to 
rival a book once popular, but now forgotten, The Revolu- 
tionary Plutarch, which thrilled our great-grandmothers, and 
provided them with tragedies and scandals. Mr. Warwick 
will not thrill or excite any one. He has provided a sober 
history, which has the merit of setting Robespierre clearly and 
moderately before the reader. We see him in his provincial 
youth at Arras, poetic, sentimental, a dreamer, and deep in 
Rousseau. He became a lawyer, and in due time was sent to the 
States-General. By sheer pertinacity, in spite of every dis- 
advantage, he forced his way to the front. Certainly he had 
a passion for justice and a hatred of tyranny in early life. At 
Arras he won and he deserved the esteem of his neighbours, the 
confidence and gratitude of the poor. At all times in his life 
he was beloved by the few who shared his intimacy, and he 
found disciples willing to die with him. In person he was 
mean and probably repulsive, but he was scrupulously clean, 
and very much of a dandy. In mind he was narrow and 
fanatical. Though not orthodox, he was a virulent and in- 
tolerant Theist, and he was just as intolerant in his political 
creeds. He was a convinced Republican, with all the tradi- 
tional virtues of that persuasion so much exaggerated that 
they overbalanced themselves into vices. He was logical, 
fanatical, austere, incorruptible, inordinately vain. He 
happened to be a Deist and a Revolutionary. He would have 
been, in other circumstances, an Inquisitor. Torquemada was 
no more untrue to the Sermon on the Mount than Robespierre 
was to the sentimental teaching of Rousseau. Both men 
illustrate the danger of logic and fanaticism, and they are 
only extreme instances of a not uncommon type by which 
humanity is always being disturbed, and is sometimes 
destroyed wholesale. Let us remember the saving elements 
of irony, humour, detachment, to which we owe so much more 
than we repay. 

Nearly all that we have said of Fouquier-Tinville may be 
said of Robespierre. He was not personally so odious a 
monster. He was not responsible for the same kind of cruelties. 
He was the last of the Terrorist leaders, and there is no doubt 
the survivors of that time loaded his memory with crimes 
from which they were anxious to relieve themselves. Possibly 
be was not more sanguinary than his contemporaries; but he 
and all of them must bear the responsibility of the odious and 
unnecessary cruelties which were committed under their 
authority. At the same time, as we have said before, heroic 
measures no doubt seemed necessary to the rulers of the 
Republic. It was a state of war. If little quarter was given, 
none would have been granted. The Revolution was pro- 
scribed by its enemies, and human liberty seemed to the 
Revolutionaries bound up with its fortunes. France, one and 


Mr. Warwick does not, as it seems to us, quite understand 
the old régime, or the Court, or the Army, or the heroic side of 
the Revolution. His matter does not rise above the common- 
place, and his style occasionally sinks below it. Most interest- 
ing, however, is the fine collection of portraits, from prints 
belonging to Mr. William J. Latta, to whom we are profoundly 
grateful. 





HOW HISTORY IS MADE* 

THIs is a book deeply interesting and instructive to those who 
would understand how the forces of democracy are making 
history. Mr. Stead was honorary secretary to the National 
Pensions Committee, and no one who knows the facts will be 
inclined to dispute his assertion (p. 290) that “ but for the 
independent agitation which these pages narrate, neither of 
the historic Parties in the State would have enacted Old Age 
Pensions.” It would be irrelevant now to reopen the con- 
troversy as to the wisdom of this policy, and indeed Mr. 
Stead’s book contains no reasoned argument in favour of it. 
His task here has been to tell us how, when he and hie friends 
had made up their minds that provision for old age should be 
a public charge, they coerced the Legislature into giving 
effect to their wishes. It required no great prescience to see 
that the old-age pensions question involved liabilities which, as 
the event is proving, might entirely upset the equilibrium of 
our national finance. It is not impossible that the hesitation 
| which Mr, Stead detected on the part of all political parties 
| arose from this consideration. Now that a beginning has 
| 








been made, it is difficult to-see how any check can be put om 
the zeal of all parties to extend the principle in every 
direction. 

Mr. Stead begins his story at the dat: of the publica- 
tion of the Report of Lord Rothschild’s Committee. This 
Committee of experts had been appointed to consider the 
practicability of various schemes of contributory pensions. 
Its verdict discouraged all hope of Government action, and 
if anything was to be done, fresh agitation was clearly 
necessary. The subject, however, has an earlier history 
which ought to be recalled. 

In modern times the agitation may be said to have begun 
with the late Canon Blackley, who as early as the year 1878 
propounded a scheme for compelling each member of the 
community to purchase from the State the right to an old-age 
pension. The proposal gave rise to an interesting discussion, 
but no p6litician of the first rank undertook its advocacy. 
Obviously there were no votes in it. It was not till a crisis 
arose in the affairs of the Unionist Party that Mr. Chamber 
lain, feeling the necessity of providing his new allies with a 
“ constructive” policy, proposed his plan of assisted annuities. 
The scheme underwent many alterations, but roughly it 
amounted to an offer to double the contributions of subscribers 
to any authorised old-age pension fund. 

It was then pointed out that this voluntary scheme, while 
it might encumber with officious assistance those who prized 
and were working for a real independence in their old age, 
would certainly have no effect on those who were the souree 
of all the trouble, the class which habitually declined to 
look to the future at all. The difficulty of working the 
scheme through the Friendly Societies, who objected to the 
further inspection and control necessitated by their accept- 
ance of a subsidy, was also raised, and, indeed, many otber 
objections. To meet these Mr. Charles Booth, who at that 
time was making his survey of London life and labour, pro- 
posed that the pensions should be universal. This met two 
main objections. The benefit was compulsorily conferred op 
all, and, if accepted by rich and poor alike, it removed the 
eleemosynary taint which would have arisen if the State dole 
had been confined to working-class institutions alone. 

Popular sentiment was interested, and a Royal Commission 
was appointed. The majority reported against contributory 
schemes on the grounds above mentioned, and against the 
universal scheme on the ground that it was visionary and expen- 
sive. Atthis time both Mr. Chamberlain and the leaders of the 
Friendly Societies regarded Mr. Booth’s proposal as Utopian 
and impracticable. A minority of the Commission signifi- 
cantly complained that the closely reasoned, and to the merely 
logical politician convincing, Report of the majority would not 
satisfy the public sentiment. This remark strikes the note 








indivisible, was worth fighting for, and it was only maintained 
by unflinching war. 


* How Old Age Pensions Came To Be. By Francis Herbert Stead, M.A, 
London: Methuen and Co, [ 2s. 6d. net.) 
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to which all the subsequent treatment of the subject ie | 
attuned. Having proclaimed that public sentiment, and not 

political reasoning, was the dominating influence, the minority 

recommended that a Committee of experts should be appointed 

to determine which, if any, of the proposed contributory 

schemes should be adopted, and, failing any acceptable | 
scheme, to invent one themselves. A Committee was 

appointed, with Lord Rothschild as chairman, and reported | 
that no suitable scheme had been brought to its notice, and 
that it was unable to suggest one. 

Here Mr. Stead takes up his narrative. As already 
remarked, except for a few declamatory passages about the 
sufferings of a destitute old age, no attempt is made in this 
volume to explain why destitute old age, rather than many 
other unexpected but equally distressing and unmerited mis- 
fortunes, had been singled out for exceptional treatment. By 
their advocacy of universal and gratuitous pensions Mr. 
Stead’s Committee evaded the difficulties of a contributory | 
scheme ; but we do not find that they anywhere address them- 
selves to meeting the objections raised against this first step | 
in a policy which obviously is going to be widely extended, | 
and which, if carried to its logical conclusion, will make the | 
State responsible for the old age of the wkole community. | 
Hitherto the obligation to capitalise a provision for old age | 
has had, from the economic point of view, a very far-reaching 
and salutary effect. To the majority of us who have been | 
bred within the influence of existing civilisation, the acquisi- | 
tion of capital by the proletariat, and their permeation with 
the instincts of property, are the practicable alternative to the 
impracticable panaceas of Socialism. We cannot therefore 
accept without misgiving this innovating policy, which seems 
to us to weaken a salutary instinct which already has been 
rendered all too feeble. These misgivings, if they have ever 
occurred to Mr. Stead and his friends, have long ago been 
dismissed as negligible or irrelevant. 

The interesting feature of Mr. Stead’s narrative is his dis- 
closure of the psychological attitude which he himself and 
his colleagues adopted. After some denunciatory jeremiads 
on the conduct of Lord Rothschild and his Committee, in 
which the language of Scripture is parodied, he concludes 
with a sentence which in the mouth of an ordinary politician 
would be regarded as irreverent,—“ But GOD was not dead.” 
Now in the rough-and-tumble of ordinary party politics we 
do not as a rule regard ourselves as inspired by heaven, nor 
do we really believe that our opponents are under the special 
guidance of Satan. A certain kindly cynicism saves us from 
this absurdity, but there are signs that the times are changing. 
A spirit of fanaticism is coming into our political life. It takes 
its rise from a strained sentimentalism which pervades all 
classes, and from the world-old and inevitable sense of suffer- 
ang which is not unnatural among the unfortunate. A con- 
siderable volume of inflammable psychological atmosphere is 
thus created. All it wants is a leader to strike a spark, and 
its explosive violence will manifest itself in many invalculable 
directions. This service Mr. Stead and his movement were 
at hand to give. 

Continuing in his assumed character of a Hebrew prophet, 
the author goes on quite gravely to describe how he himself 
experienced a miraculously induced obsession which assured 
him of the righteousness and ultimate success of his agitation. 
Some, even of his friends, he remarks, may regard this part of 
his story as ‘‘an unfortunate intrusion of self, as an exposure 
of the soul which is scarcely delicate or even decent.” We are 
not among such critics; we regard Mr. Stead's analysis of 
his own frame of mind as very sincere and very curious. It 
opens out a large field of possibilities. We must not dogma- 
tise about the authenticity of Mr. Stead’s inspiration. Our 
point is that it introduces a new canon of political conduct. 
No general rules based on experience can stand against this 
enlarged “liberty of prophesying.” The world is full of abuses. 
Henceforward these are to be attacked by fanatical frontal 
assault ; the maxims of statecraft and the teaching of political 
philosophy are to be set on one side. The righteousness of 
the motive and the end will be held to condone the impolicy 
and injustice of the means. Many of us have wondered how 
any self-respecting body of men could come forward to claim | 
from their country an immunity from the law of the land for 
their own associations, as was recently done by the Trade- 
Unions of this country. This newly proclaimed “liberty of 
prophesying”’ seems to explain a good deal. 











a 

The subsequent stages of the agitation may be briety 
summed up. Mr. Stead and his allies, in the full fervour of 
a miraculously imparted conviction, went to every organise 
body whose members, if they deigned to extort the 
might seem to profit by it. The respectability of Mr. Boot 
and the fervour of Mr. Stead overcame all scruples. Unanj. 
mous resolutions were passed. The prevailing conditions of 
political competition made Ministers an easy prey. 
surrendered almost at the first summons, and the thing was 
done. 

The crumpled rose-leaf in the lot of the successful agitato, 
is the declaration of poverty required from the pensioner anj 
the exclusion of the pauper; but already both political parties 
are competing for the privilege of removing these limitations 
It is, however, remarkable how the hereditary conservatisy 
of civilised society has in this matter asserted itself in spit, 
of the wishes of a “ Dervish-driven” Parliament. There wer 
two things which the promoters of this legislation wished ¢, 
avuid. These stood upart, as did Scylla and Charybdis. With 
rare ingenuity, this particular argosy has made shipwreck on 
both. The declaration of poverty which is required of the 
pensioner reintroduced the eleemosynary taint which it was 
Mr. Booth’s object to remove. The pauper disqualification 
transfers to the universal and gratuitous scheme the objection 
taken to all contributory schemes,—namely, that the pensions 
do not reach the class which most requires them. Common. 
sense, though expelled by prophecy, has a way of returning 


| Mankind cannot continuously proceed on the assumption that 


every man ought to support his neighbour but not himself 
Some of his neighbours, he will say, do not require it, and 
others do not deserve it. The provisions which have somehow 
been inserted in this legislation to give effect to this prejudice, 
we are told, are doomed. What will the plain man say when 
it is proposed to remove them? We doubt whether he will 
permanently be reconciled to the “ topsy-turvy ” character of 
the new evangel. He may beg his rulers to allow him to 
return to the primitive rule of each man being responsible for 


| his own maintenance, but no such heroic step is likely in the 


immediate future. In the present temper of the times we 
must travel a long way before we return to this bed-rock 
conservatism; but it is interesting to notice that, notwith. 
standing the formidable rush of the “ Dervishes,” the square 
presented by these two very simple and primitive instincts 
is for the moment left standing unbroken. 





MEDIAEVAL LEGENDS.* 

Mr. GvuERBER’s aim is to give his readers “a general ides 
of those great romances” of the Middle Ages which have 
influenced European literature and art. For this purpose his 
volume will be very useful, and it may serve as an introduction 
to deeper study of the subject. It would be unfair to write of 
a book of this type in a spirit of close criticism. The author, 
not unnaturally perhaps, dwells largely upon the later versions 
of the stories rather than upon their numerous but more 
characteristic originals. There are many reasons why his work 
cannot be recommended as a scientific picture of mediaeval 
manners. For the most part, the view of chivalric society which 
has gained literary and artistic expression in modern times is 
a conventional and not a scholarly one. Nor is this greatly 
surprising when we remember that the original romances of 
the Middle Ages require the ability of a trained antiquary to 
dissever the actual from the imaginative elements, and to say 
how far a given passage can be accepted as evidence of the 
social customs and ideals of its period. This being the case, 
and Mr. Guerber not being possessed of this type of expert 
ability, it is mevertheless true that his book may be a very 
useful index and glossary to that great body of modern at 
and literature which, despite its historical or antiquarian 
inaecuracy, is still, per se, of the very highest value. 

The original mediaeval writings are quite obviously interest- 
ing merely for the beauty and nobility of their stories, while 
for the student they also possess an historical importance. 
But it may be worth while to point out that they havea value, 
partly scientific in nature, which is equally worthy of atten- 
tion. They preserve astonishing examples of the survival of 
imagery of the remotest antiquity which are extremely 
important to the historian of opinion and the student of 





* Myths and Legends of the Middle Ages: their Origin and Influence on Literature 
and Art. By H. A. Guerber. With 65 Full-page Plates. London: George Ue 


Harrap and Co. (73. 6d. net.) 
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comparative religion. Nor do we allude merely to such cases 


as the legends ot the Wild Huntsman, of Dietrich von Bern, 
and of the “Questing Beast” in Malory, all of which are 
ibly reminiscences of the myth of Wodin; nor to the 
survival implied in the mediaeval mention of “ Wieland the 
Smith,” nor to the still older reminiscences which cling to the 
magic ring of Fastrada and to that other ring which con- 
ferred the gift of youth. These are sufficiently interesting, 
indeed, but they are surpassed by other instances with which 
we meet in the legends of the Holy Grail. We may find 
them, for example, even in a book so well known as Malory’s 
La Mort d@’Arthur. Mr. Guerber justly calls the legend of 
the Holy Grail “ the most mystical and spiritual” of all 
mediaeval romances. To Caxton, too, it seemed “a story 
cronycled for one of the truest and holyest that is in 
thys world.” Moreover, it enshrines one of the most 
characteristic of the highest Christian ideals current during 
the Middle Ages. Therefore it is all the more curious to 
find the story expressed in terms of the most primitive 
symbolism, recalling—unconsciously though it be—the 
religious beliefs and the philosophy of immemorial antiquity. 
Yet such is the fact. Spiritual and Christian as is the motive 
of the Grail legend, and widely as the intention differs from 
the primitive intention, the student of comparative religion, 
in reading Malory’s magnum opus, asks himself how such 
survivals of prehistoric symbolism come to be included in this 
fifteenth-century work. He reads of the spindles cut ont of 
the tree which grew from the bough plucked by Eve from the 
tree of life, and he remarks details of the greatest significance. 
Or again, he will have reason to assimilate to emblems of 
remotely pre-Christian date even that giver of all good things 
the Holy Grail itself, and in like manner the sacred spear 
which is so closely connected with it. Finally, he will not 
fail to recognise the language, and even the turn of thought, 
appropriate to the most primitive symbolism in the description 
of the “sword with the strange girdles.” Part of the haft 
of that wondrous weapon was made of the rib of “the 
serpent of the feend: and the bone of him is of such vertue, 
that there is no hand that handleth it shall never be weary or 
hurt.” The scabbard “seemed to be of a serpent’s skinne.” 
And again, “the name of the sword is the sword with the 
strange girdels, and the scabbard, mover of blood; for no 
man that hath blood in him shall never see the one part of 
the scabbard which was made of the tree of life.” Of all this, 
of course, Mr. Guerber’s book contains no hint. Perhaps 
enough has been said here to indicate a few facts which the 
close student learns from the original mediaeval legends. It 
is of the greatest interest to the historian of human opinion 
to remark this amazing persistence from primitive time of 
at least the formulae in which the philosophy of Nature and 
of man has been expressed. 





CHARLES DICKENS.* 


Tus cheerful and unpretentious little book is of the class 
which disarms criticism. There must be many who have never 
read Forster's Life of Dickens, and who are scantily acquainted 
with the flood of memoirs, studies, and reminiscences of which 
the novelist is nominally, at any rate, the centre; to these 
the rambling and gossipy narrative of Mr. Teignmouth 
Shore will be a rich feast. A conscientious perusal of the 
book has not revealed to us anything that is new, though the 
complete absence of an index, and the omission of references 
save in the most generak terms, make it difficult to be positive 
on that or any other point. But the slightness of the book’s 
texture, and the rapidity of its transitions, are helpful in 
creating the atmosphere which surrounds the versatile circle 
in which Dickens moved from his first youthful triumphs 
down to the day of his death. The names of the friends of 
Dickens are legion, and a very strange set they appear 
to the present degenerate age. The Early Victorian era 
was an epoch of sanded parlours and hissing chops, of 
punch and strong ale, of tavern suppers after the play, with 
oysters at sixpence a dozen. It was a leisurely age when men 
went for long walks in the morning, and spent the afternoon 
over a bottle of good wine at ‘ Jack Straw’s Castle’ or else- 
where, and when doing “the sights” of London was almost 
@ religious duty. Men played strange practical jokes; an 
appreciable part of the Christmas holidays was spent by the 








* Charles Dickens and his Friends. By W. Teignmouth Shore, With 
mwumerous Illustrations. London: Cassell and Co. (6s. net.] 





“ grown-ups” in taking youngsters to the pantomime and in 
dancing “Sir Roger de Coverley”; and wherever Dickens 
and his circle were met, his biographer is proud to record that 
“high jinks” ensued. High jinks! How strange it seems, 
and new. But these men, in whose history the pleasures of 
the table occupy so large a space, were the choicest spirits of 
their time; Talfourd and Landscer, Macready and Stanfield, 
Leech and Wilkie Collins, Maclise and Blanchard Jerrold, 
are names taken at random from the set in which 
Dickens and Thackeray weve the rival potentates, and 
Carlyle, hugging his dyspepsia, was not unfrequently 
dragged out into the merry circle amid much protestation 
and a great deal of real enjoyment. There were jealousies, 
no doubt, and envyings and backbitings, but camaraderie and 
generosity among thoee who followed literature and the arts 
have never been quite so conspicuous as in those days which 
we brand with the epithet of Early Victorian. Mr. Shore 
would be well advised if he would prune some of his 
exuberances and colloquialisms; and he trips now and then 
in his facts. For example, when alluding at p. 57 to the 
charge so often and so falsely brought against Mrs. Norton 
of having sold to the Times an important Government secret, 
he places the date in 1852 instead of 1846. He quotes at 
p- 119 a passage from the extremely untrustworthy Experiences 
of Serjeant Ballantine as having been written in 1898; the 
Serjeant died in 1887. And Mr. Stanton, Lincoln's Secretary 
for War, would have been considerably astonished to find 
himself described as “‘Commander-in-Chief of the Northern 
Forces.” 





THE AUSTRIAN COURT IN THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY.* 
Tus work, to the composition of which Sir Horace Rumbold 
brings the experience of a long diplomatic career and much 
personal knowledge of the Austrian Court, is of very unequal 
merit. The earlier chapters, which trace the fortunes of the 
Hapsburgs from the reign of Maria Theresa down to the 
Italian campaign of 1859, are excellent in conception and 
execution. But when the author comes to the story of the 
catastrophe of Sadowa and the gradual regeneration of the 
Austro-Hungarian Kingdom he seems to lose his power of 
orderly arrangement and succinct narration, and to degene- 
rate into a mere chronicler. The closing pages of the 
book, it is true, are lit up by many intimate touches, 
and the ex-Ambassador’s recollections take us behind the 
curtain with which Royalty is forced to screen itself; but 
the standing puzzle of what we may call the “ Middle 
Kingdom” of Enrope remains as baffling as ever. Had 
Sir Horace confined himself strictly to the terms of his 
title-page, we should have no cause for complaint; but 
the task he has actually undertaken is far more ambitious 
than a history of the Court and the Royal Family, and the 
early part of the book, where he enjoyed the guidance of 
Dr. Heinrich Friedjung’s great work, had raised our expecta- 
tions. The pages before us, however, contain much that will 
be new to the public which does not read German, and they 
provide an interesting, if imperfect, swmmary of a piece of 
history which has not yet received adequate treatment in 
English. 

So much has been written about the Emperor Francis 
Joseph and his family which is exaggerated and untrue 
that it is a welcome relief to turn to a volume in which 
there lurks no spice of malice and no trace of scandal. The 
admirable coloured likeness of the aged Emperor which serves 
as a frontispiece is taken from the portrait which his Imperial 
Majesty presented to Sir Horace on his retirement from the 
Embassy at Vienna, and it is in keeping with the tone of the 
book. One feels, indeed, that the author has been perhaps a 
little too courtier-like in his treatment of the “domestic 
interior,” and it is difficult to be satisfied with his simple 
explanation of the events which have invested the Austrian 
Court with the atmosphere of Greek tragedy. His references 
to the “militant diplomacy” of Count Aehrenthal are 
apologetic rather than convincing; it is undoubtedly to be 
deplored that “the censure so freely passed upon Austria in 
the western countries” over the great coup of October, 1908, 
“ should have had the result of drawing yet closer the irksome 





* The Austrian Court in the Nineteenth Century. A the Right Ion. Sir 
Horace Rumbold, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G, With 18 
Methuen and Co, [18e, net.] 
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bond between Vienna and Berlin.” But his attempt to dis- 
criminate between the action of Austria in tearing up the 
Treaty of Berlin and that of Russia with regard to the Black 
Sea clauses of the Treaty of Paris is a mere piece of special 
pleading. The binding force of international obligations 
which form the basis of international law has received a blow 
as unnecessary as it was unexpected. 





THE COURT OF A SAINT* 

Because God has made Himself known to man in human 
forms, it is through outward forms that man in his turn 
must worship God, seems to Miss Knox a cardinal principle of 
Christianity, and the age of St. Louis, she thinks, realised it 
more clearly than any other has done. Perhaps if it had 
realised a little more the complementary principle that they 
who worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth, it 
would have been the better forit. If Miss Knox, who evidently 
knows a great deal about the thirteenth century, is satisfied 
with its religious side, we can but express our astonishment. 
Seldom has belief had less influence on actual life; seldom 
has the Church done so little, in proportion to the power 
which it exercised, to make men better. But this does not 
make us question Miss Knox’s estimate of her hero. His 
faith showed itself in devotions and observances which may 
seem somewhat irrational, but we do not think the worse of 
him for that; he lived up to the very best standard of his age, 
while he had a moral and spiritual greatness of his own 
which put him in the front rank of saintly men. Miss Knox 
gives us a very carefully studicd picture of the King and 
his surroundings; of his mother, Blanche of Castile, who did 
something to make him what he was; of his wife, Margaret of 
Provence, who was scarcely a helpmeet for him—who indeed 
could be that >—of his brothers Robert, Alphonso, and Charles 
of Anjou, a remarkable company; of his other kinsfolk; and 
of a whole crowd of great nobles and Churchmen. It is 
a most imposing spectacle which she presents to us, and we 
greatly admire the skill with which she makes it move before 
our eyes. To the central figure of the King she certainly 
gives a distinction which all the pictures of him do not 
possess. We commonly think of him in connexion with the 
great disasters of his two Crusades, and as Miss Knox 
puts it, “when Louis is on Crusade he may be criticised 
from almost every point of view, as pioneer, strategist, or 
general.” But he was, for all that, an effective ruler at home. 
Ii he spent much time on his devotions—not so much, 
indeed, as other Kings on their pleasures—he never failed in 
his duty to his people. How hard a duty it was Miss Knox 
makes us see in many ways; one of them is the map of 
France which she uses as a frontispiece, where the “ Royal 
Domain” looks almost insignificant among “ Great Fiefs” 
and “ Lands of King’s Brothers” and “ English” intruders. 





FRENCH ROYALTIES.t+ 
Wuen Elisabeth Charlotte, daughter of the Elector Palatine, 
came in 1671 to be the wife of Philippe of Orleans, France 
was the first country in Europe. It was not so great 
as it seemed, but very few had any idea of the inner 
weakness. The marriage was a somewhat sordid business. 
The Duke had been a widower for something more 
than a year, not through any remissness on the part of 
thuse about him. On the very afternoon of the day on 
which his first wife, Henrietta of England, died his brother 
King Louis had suggested a new alliance with the Grande 
Mademoiselle. But the lady did not care, and other powerful 
people were strongly adverse. Finally, the German alliance 
was concluded. There were difficulties. The Princess had little 
money; she was a Protestant, but, after the fashion of the 
time, had received such “vague and lukewarm instruction” 
as made conversion easy. (We have not yet got free of the 
scandal of these Royal conversions.) Anyhow, the religious 
question was less important than the financial. The latter 
occupied more than twelve months; the former was arranged 
in less than three weeks. “I devoted eighteen or twenty 
days, four hours a day,” said M. Chevreau, the Frenchman 
who undertook the task, with the excellent qualification of 


* The Court of a Saint. By Winifred F. Knox, London: Methuen and 
Co. [i0s. 6d. net.] 
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a 
believing nothing himself. The story of her wedded lif, is 
scarcely pleasing; but it is not painful. Husband and wig, 
were not affectionate—that was not good form—but they wer 
peaceful. They were well off, having an income of some. 
thing like £200,000, besides the showers of gold which the 
King scattered about him as long as he had gold to scatter 
She had two children ; the elder died at the age of three; the 
younger lived to be Regent. In 1702 the Duke died; gh, 
survived him twenty years, living through the first seven 
years of her son’s Regency, with little satisfaction, it woulg 
seem. There was no nobility or dignity about Madame, by 
she was better than most of her surroundings. Madame 
Arvéde Barine has told her story with much vigour, and jg 
worthily represented to English readers by the translator, 

We have but a little space left for the interesting book jn 
which Miss Sandars tells the story of Louis XVIII. It js 
difficult to think of this Prince without a suspicion of ridicule, 
A King in exile has a difficult part to play, and the situation 
does not become more easy when he is brought back by the 
sword of the foreigner. Add to this the indignity of the 
forced flight after less than a year of rule, and it is difficult 
to be as grave as we should be. Miss Sandars does her 
best for her client; she asks us to distinguish between the 
first six years of Louis’s reign, when he was in full vigour of 
health, and the last three, during which the sinister counsels 
of Charles X. prevailed. She scarcely convinces us; the 
defence which she sets up is not an easy one to establish; 
still, she brings forward some mitigating considerations, 
We cannot go as far as to say that the French nation 
owe King Lonis “a deep debt of gratitude for introducing 
them to the benefits of Constitutional government ”—how 
would he have liked the term P—but he at least shines in 
comparison with his successor. 





NOVELS. 
THEY ALSO SERVE.* 
THE young man whose diary Mr. Stone has reproduced iz 
They Also Serve is by no means an heroic character, but he is 
modern, frank, and interesting. When stories are written in 
the first person, reviewers are perhaps overprone to identify 
the sentiments of the narrator with those of the author; but 
there is no adequate ground for supposing that Mr. Stone 
wishes us to applaud or approve of everything that “George 
Martin” says or does. His aim is to give us a study of 
temperament, not to command our admiration. The plot is 
simple enough. A young Oxford graduate, who has just been 
left alone in the world by the death of his widowed mother, 
rebels against the drudgery of business, quits London, and 
under an assumed name decides to work at art in the country. 
Behold him therefore installed in a workman’s cottage—on 
the Devonshire or Cornwall coast, to judge by internal 
evidence—impressionable, observant, and eager for the 
romantic experiences which his humdrum bourgeois life has 
hitherto denied him. He has known nothing of woman- 
kind apart from his mother and one or two dons’ wives; 
but he is steeped in modern literature and Fabian tracts, 
is an agnostic, anti-clerical, and extremely good-looking, 
but without any taste for sports or pastimes. Given all 
these qualities, unlimited leisure, and the companionship 
of two very attractive young women, one the wife of 
a Philistine land-agent and the other the fiancée of 8 
Philistine curate, and it may readily be guessed that 
“George Martin’s” social education is fraught with not a 
little danger to himself and his neighbours. Mrs. Joddrell 
flatters him to the top of his bent, and it is more by good 
luck than good management that he escapes losing his 
head by losing his heart to her sister. Here the situation 
is saved by the muscular Christian, who, without suspecting 
that his betrothed had already transferred her affections, 
voluntarily releases her from her engagement on the ground 
of divergent views, and goes out to the East as a missionary. 
Everything is nowapparently smoothed for the triumph of the 
irresistible artist, when he discovers the tragic secret of his 
irregular parentage. Finding that he has no name to bestow 
on his Marjory, he is prepared to abandon his suit and 
seek his fortune elsewhere, when the good genius of the plot, 
a blind sage of the name of Cotiller, who had acted as tutor 
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to George’s father, Lord Helchester, considerately adopts him 
is heir. 

> ar the diarist is necessarily on the stage all the time, 
his is not the beau réle. That is reserved for Mr. Cotiller, the 
« honest pagan,” a genial old sentimentalist who acts as guide, 
philosopher, and friend to the young artist. Mr. Cotiller isa 
pleasant specimen of unaggressive heterodoxy, a scholar and 
a musician, whose mind is “stored like his library, a long 
low rambling chamber full of accumulated knowledge in which 
he moves firmly, with decision.” Mr. Stone has a knack of 
phrase-making, and the dramatis personae are ingeniously 
contrasted and sharply drawn. And there is real skill in the 
way in which he indicates the curious mixture of delicacy, diffi- 
dence, priggishness, and talent which renders “ George Martin” 
soattractive to the other sex. For George is not a man’s man, 
and one feels that in his heart of hearts he realises his 
inferiority to the honest, clumsy curate, who jars on his rival’s 
nerves by his schoolboy ways and intellectual limitations. 
George has all the luck, and he does not deserve it. But he 
has the grace to admit his good fortune, and conciliates the 
reader by his moments of humility. Let us hope that Marjory 
taught him to play golf, or at least to take more exercise. 
There israther too much of the tame cat about him to please 
the normal British male. 





A Golden Straw. By J. E. Buckrose. (Mills and Boon. 6s.) 
—Mr. Buckrose’s new novel is interesting by reason of the scenery 
and atmosphere in which it is set. The characters, though not 
fully developed, are well drawn, but the incidents of the 
plot are somewhat commonplace. The charm, however, of the 
moors and sea of the bleak Yorkshire coast is excellently realised, 
and the vitalising quality of the cold air from the sea seems to 
affect the reader as he turns the pages. As is perhaps to be expected 
from this romantic setting, the characters all dream dreams and 
have a tendency to dim forebodings and visions, and the reader 
will find his own powers of credulity improve as he gets further 
and further on in the book. The figure of Tom Hunt, the good- 
hearted but dishonest young business man, who makes a large 
fortune by means of a patent soap, stands out in piquant contrast 
to his neighbours. The author apparently intends to leave him 
in possession of the wealth acquired by his having at a moment 
of financial crisis calmly appropriated £4,000 of treasure-trove 
which belongs to his neighbour. Altogether, the story, though of 
slight construction, is above the average of present-day novels, 
and it can be confidently recommended for its picturesque 
atmosphere and freshness of outlook. 


Reapaste Novsets.—The Fatal Ruby. By Charles Garvice. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A modern melodrama of which 
the subject is announced in thetitle. It is very completely carried 
out, and even includes a comic servant.——Germaine. By H.C. 
Rowland. (John Lane. 6s.)—The story of an author whose books 
would certainly have been put on the “Index” under the new 
rule which is to govern the circulating libraries. Germaine, the 
heroine, is his ward——His Private Life. By H. Smith. Second 
Edition. (William Rider and Son. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is an account 
of an eminent statesman’s private life, which he does not manage 
as well as his public affairs. What may be called the society 
parts of the book are well written and true to type.-——The Cheat. 
By Lady Troubridge. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—Very high life is 
described in this novel, of which the hero is a Duke. It 
may be permissible to ask bow a man who was bern in 
the year 1876 could possibly possess a portrait of his mother 
painted by Romney. Simeon Tetlow’s Shadow. By Jeannette 
Lee. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—Simeon Tetlow controls an 
American railway or group of railways; the “shadow” is a dull- 
looking young man who rescues him from imminent perils. It is 
& good story, but to an outsider not easy to understand. The 
Old Bureaucrat. By Sinclair Ayden. (Digby, Long, and Co. 6s.) 
—This “St. Petersburg Story ” is distinctly good of its kind. It 
deals with the present unrest of Russian afairs——The Blue 
Highway. By Stacey Blake. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 
6s.)—A story of the sea, with at least one quite original situation. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—_— > -—— 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not deen 
veserved for review in other forme.] 


The Codex Alexandrinus in Reduced Facsimile. (British Museum, 
30s.)—This manuscript, which came to England as a New Year's 
gift to Charles I. from Cyril, Patriarch of Constantinople, belongs 








probably to the first half of the fifth century. It contains the Old 
and New Testament, lees some lost portions, of which St. Matthew 
as far as xxv. 6 is the most considerable, and the Clementine 
Epistles. Tho facsimile before us contains the New Testament 
and the Clementines on a reduced scale (8 in. by 63 in. as com- 
pared with 12% in. by 8§ in., working out at nearly a half). Mr. 
F. G. Kenyon gives an account of the MS., which appears to have 
been the work of five scrites, with various interesting particulars 
as to number of lines, ruling, initial letters, and the condition of 
the vellum and the ink. Of these details perhaps the most 
important is that referring to corrections. These seem to have 
been made by the original scribes and by two hands, distinguish- 
able from the five, but not materially later in date. There are some 
restorations of faded ink—inks varied in quality then as now—in 
comparatively recent times. There is something enlightening in 
the aspect of the volume, One gets an idea of what is meant by 


“ painful learning.” 


The Temple Bible Dictionary. Edited by the Rev. W. Ewing and 
the Rev. J. E. Thomson. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)— 
This, without doubt, will be found a useful volume, though there 
are drawbacks. It occupies a middle position in the matter of 
criticism. The writer on “Daniel” goes so far as to say that the 
“Maccabaean” date is “impossible,” a somewhat arrogant state- 
ment, considering the very eminent scholars who have adcpted it. 
In the article “ Exodus,” on the other hand, the numbers given in 
the Pentatcuch are abandoned, though the extreme feebleness of 
the evidence for the Hebrew sojourn in Egypt is scarcely allowed 
for. The “Isaiah” article is obscure. It is certainly clear that if 
it is literally true that Isaiah made the sun to retreat, “tho 
ordinary criteria for dating and estimating literary matter will 
seem inapplicable.” But we are left uncegain. However, theso 
disputed questions do not occupy a very great proportion of tho 
space; there is much neutral matter which will give ample value 
to the book. 


A Great Bishop of One Hundred Years Ago. By Heneago 
Horsley Jebb, M.A, (Edward Arnold. 5s. net.)—Mr. Jebb gives 
this title to Samuel Horsley, who held in succession the Sees of 
St. David’s, Rochester, and St. Asaph. It is not undeserved, 
though Dr. Horsley was scarcely an ideal Bishop according to 
modern ideas. He was certainly in advance of his time. He had 
no doubt that Dissenters ought to be tolerated, but he drew tho 
line short of atheists. He was a diligent Bishop, and a very 
constant attendant at the House of Lords, where his contributions 
to the debates were sometimes of a character which would now be 
thought unbecoming to episcopal dignity. He was, indeed, by 
temper a fervid controversialist. He first attracted attention by 
his polemic against Priestley. But his energies were not confined 
to theology. He had been elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1767—he was then thirty-three years of age—and was made 
one of the secretaries in 1773. Not long after the appointment 
of Sir Joseph Banks as President a violent dispute broke out. It 
was complicated with personal considerations, but substantially 
it was a case of mathematics v. natural science. Altogether, the 
book is a vivid picture of the time, and of one who, whatever his 
defects, was a worthy representative of it. 


Recollections. By Washington Gladden. (A. Constable and Co. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Gladden was born in Pennsylvania, in what we 
should call a humble condition; his great-grandfather was a 
soldier in Washington’s army, a New Englander, and probably 
descended from one of the immigrants of the ‘Mayflower’ times. 
Dr. Gladden began the work of life in a printing-office; was a 
school-teacher for a short time; went to College, where he gave 
“on an average fourteen or fifteen hours a day to study”; and 
finally was retained to the ministry in the Methodist Church. 
His first charge was in 1860, in the heat, therefore, of tho 
Abolitionist conflict. One Sunday Dr. Gladden had chosen 
James Montgomery’s hymn, “Daughter of Zion, from the dust.” 
A neighbour who was preaching suggested that this should be 
shortened by leaving out the stanza (a paraphraso of Isaiah) :— 


* Rebuild thy walls, thy bounds enlarge, 
And send thy heralds forth ; 
Say to the South, Give up thy charge, 
And keep not back, O North.” 


He was praised the next day for having rebuked Dr. Gladden’s 
Abolitionist tendencies. About this time a Presbyterian minister 
preached a sermon in which he argued that Abolitionism and 
infidelity were identical. Slavery was recognised in the Bible, and 
to tamper with it—the preacher might have added, with polygamy 
—was profane. Dr. Gladden has interesting recollections of the 
Civil War, of the movement in theology with which he has himself 
been profoundly touched, and of not a few other important matters. 
His book will appeal first, indeed, to his own countrymen, but with 
no small force to readers on this side of the Atlantic, 
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Two Theban Queens. By Colin Campbell. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—The “Two Queens” are Nefert-ari and 
Ty-ti. The former is the more important of the two. Nefert-ari 
was the first and favourite wife of Rameses II., and the decoration 
of the chambers of her tomb is highly interesting. Perhaps its 
ehief significance lies in the decision with which it announces the 
deification of the deceased. She does not come before the 
Immortals to be judged, but to be made one of them. Possibly 
one sces in this a mark of Egyptian decline. A nation which is 
strong in faith and morals does not think in this fashion. Ty-ti 
is not to be confounded, Mr. Campbell warns us, with the Queen 
of Amenhotep III., Taiti. Who she really was is unknown. 


The Indian Constitution. By A. Rangaswami Iyengar. (G. C. 
Loganadham Brothers, Madras. 2 rupees.)—Hero we havo the 
text of the Act of 1858 by which the government of British India 
was transferred from the East India Company to the Crown; 
various amending and supplementing Acts which have been since 
passed (notably the Indian Councils Act of 1861); and finally, 
the Act of 1909, together with Lord Morley’s explanatory despatch. 
These are preceded by an introduction of considerable length in 
which various questions of government, historical and administra- 
tive, of legislation, justice, finance, &c., are discussed. We shall 
not attempt to criticise Mr. Iyengar’s opinions on these subjects: 
they are expressed with moderation; they are often such as to 
win our general acceptance. He does not go beyond principles ; 
indeed, it would have been impossible for him to do so. On 
principles most of us are pretty well agreed. The difficulty occurs 
when we come to application, and perhaps its most serious form is 
this: Is it likely that the practical reforms which the British 
rule has painfully achieved during the last century, having been 
strongly opposed by public feeling in India, will remain un- 
assailed when that public feeling, still, as far as we can tell, 
unchanged, is able to assert itself in action? 


Conduct Stories. By F. J. Gould. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—This may be described as a continuation of a 
book which Mr, Gould published ten years ago, and appears 
under the same auspices, those of the Moral Education League. 
The two have the same sub-title, “A Volume of Stories for the 
Moral Instruction of Children.” Of these stories there are more 
than fifty, collected from many sources, and treated, as far as we 
have been able to examine them, with good sense, good taste, 
and with no little felicity of manner. We cannot do better 
than give an example. A Brahmin, writing about Krishna, 
came to the word “carry.” Would it be reverent, he asked his 
wife, to speak of Krishna carrying a thing? They agreed that it 
would not, and he substituted send. Shortly after the wife found 
that there was nothing to eat in the house. “ Let us ask Krishna,” 
he said. Very soona handsome youth came to the door with a 
basket of delicious food. He had a wound in his breast. This, 
he said to the wife, your husband’s pen has done. It had hurt 
him that he should be thought to prefer sending to carrying. 


The Validity of English Ordinations. By the Most Rev. Chrestos 
Androutsos. Translated by F. W. Groves Campbell. (Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d. net.)—Professor Androutsos shows all the 
courtesy and reasonableness that could be desired. He examines 
with scrupulous care and in the most candid manner our dogmatic 
standards and our offices, especially those of the Eucharist and of 
Ordination. Ho expresses a high opinion of our moral and spiritual 
being, which he holds to be in a sounder condition than that of 
Rome. But he is not satisfied on the questions which he examines. 
Indeed, he could not be. A community outside the Orthodox 
Church is ipso facto condemned. Tho Sacraments are worthless; 
at tho utmost its adherents may receive Christian burial. But 
is there any hope or remedy? Yes; this is the Professor’s 
ultimatum : Let the Anglican Church prove that she holds the true 
Doctrine of the Priesthood, the Seven Sacraments, the Real 
Presence, the Unbloody Sacrifice, the Divine Authority to absolve 
in Confession, and acknowledge the absolute inerrancy of the 
Seven Occumenical Councils,—then the Easterns will see what they 
can do for us. It might seem difficult to reconcile the last with 
Article XXL, but nothing is impossible to a theologian. 


The Conquest of Consumption. By Arthur Latham, M.D., and 
Charles H. Garland. (T. Fisher Unwin. 4s. 6d. net.)—Tho 
authors of this treatise rightly describe it as an “economic 
study.” They have collected and they interpret a number of 
facts which show us what consumption costs, to put the matter 
plainly. And they go on to set before us what it would cost to 
use such means as science provides to “conquer” this disease, 
Comparatively few realise how far it is preventable, but the 
knowledge is bound to spread. Meanwhile we give a hearty 


welcome to the volume before ws, —— ~~ : 





a 

Oriental Carpets, Runners, and Rugs. By Sydney Hamphrieg, 
(A. and C. Black. 42s. net.)—We cannot attempt to give an 
artistic or technical estimate of this book, but must be content 
with a brief description. Among the illustrations wo have 
sentations of carpets, &c., either actually Oriental or Jacquard 
reproductions (of these there are twenty-four), and also various 
cognate subjects, portraits, for instance, of Colbert and J; 
drawings of the Taj Mahal, a portrait of Shah Abbas the Great, ke, 
As for the letterpress, it is of the most varied character, decidedly 
more readable than what we sometimes find in books of this 
kind. It is full of history and anecdote. (We may mention, 
& propos of what Mr. Humphries says about Persia, that there arg 
definite statements about the wealth of that country. Ther 
never was such an accumulation of gold as Alexander found at 
Persepolis and Susa,—except, it may be, in the Bank of France at 
the present moment.) 
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Enock (C. R.), The Promoter's Pilgrimage, cr 8vo (Author) 60 
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Hillier (Sir W.), The Chinese Language : How to Learn It, 8vo(K. Paul) net 100 
Hitchcock (E. A.), Diary: Fifty Years in Camp and Field, Svo (Putnam) net 16/0 
Holdich (Sir T.), The Gates of India, 8vo (Macmillan) net 100 
Hollister (H. A.), High School Administration, cr 8vo ..........D. C. Heath) 5/0 
Hughes (M. E.), Margot Munro, cr 8vo (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Hult (G.), Reveries, and other Poems, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 50 
Huntingdon (H.), From the Cup of Silence, and other Poems (Patnam) net 3/6 
Jude (R. H.) and Satterly (J.), Matriculation, Magnetism, and Electricity, 
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Kelly (C. H.), Memories, cr 8vo (R. Culley) net 3/6 
Levin (A. M.), The Modern Gas Engine, 8 Chapman & Hall) net 170 
Livesay (J. E.), Sons of the Blood, cr 8v (F. V. White) 60 
Long (H. C.) and Percival (J.), Common Weeds of the Farm and Garden, 
(Smith & Elder) net 60 
hy, Vol. IL., cr 8vo...... (I. Pitman) 36 
Mathew (A. H.), Life and Times of Hildebrand, Pope Gregory VII., 4to 
(F. Griffiths) net 126 
Mifflin (L.), Flower and Thorn: Later Poems, 4to mi 0 
Ohnet (G.), The Red Flag, cr 8 
Phillips (F.), What was the Resurrection ? cr 8v ( 
Pope (A. E. and T. A.), A Quiz Book of Nursing, er 8vo (Putnam) net 
“Proby (W. H. B.), Notes on the Revelation of St. John, cr 8vo (Nisbet) net 
Rich (G. E.), Artistic Horse Shoeing, or 8vo (K. Paul) 86 
Rogers (A, A.), Why American Marriages Fail, and other Papers, cr 8vo 
(Constable) net 40 
Sargent (P.) and Russell (A. E.), Emergencies of General Practice, 8vo 
(H. Frowde) net 150 
Schrijvers (C.), A Handbook of Practical Economics, cr 8vo (Sands) 50 
Shute (H. A.), Farming It, cr 8vo (Constable) net 46 
Strasburg (J. B.), Diary, Vol. I., 1493-1492, 8vo................ AF. Griffiths) net 210 
Swann (A. J.), Fighting the Slave Hunters in Central Africa...(Seeley) net 160 
Taylor (W. J.), Syllabus of the History of Education, cr 8vo (D. C. I a 26 
Thomas (C.), Anthology of German Literature, cr 8vo ....D. C. Heath) net 6/0 
Under Pontius Pilate, er 8vo (Funk & Wagnalls) 60 
Whitmore (C. H.), Woman’s Work in — any Fiction, cr 8vo(Putnam) net 5/0 
Willis (W. A.), Housing and Town Planning, 8vo (Butterworth) 7/6 
Wilson (S.), Lenten Shadows and Easter Lights, cr 8vo (Nisbet) net 36 
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LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street. London 








ROY AL | Total Funcs over £15,000,000. 
NCE FIRE, including LOSS OF 
INSURA c PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 
COMPANY, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 
HEAD £1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
LIMITED. OFFICES (28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


EVERY MAN 2ivui'hal “THe nigina GENERATION,” 
which will be sent post-free on application to the 
National Provident Institution 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 


SAUCE. SAUCE. 








By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King, 






THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 
MURRAY’S SEEDS. 


Interesting Catalogue (Sgo) free. 
MURRAY’S SEEDS have a World-wide reputation for purity. 
MURRAY’S SEEDS are unequalled for Productiveness, 
MURRAY’S SEEDS are extremely reasonable. 
JAMES MURRAY and SONS, 
Seed y and 4 Bulb Growors, DEPTFORD, LON bene N, 8. 





ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIiIL 
FOR THE HAIR. 


Preserves the Hair. 

Beautifies the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf aud Baldness, 

Sizes, 3'6, 7/-, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatron Garpex, Lonpox. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. _ 


ORIENT CRUISES TO SUNNY LANDS. 


youTuGaL By the $8& ‘ORMUZ,’ 6,465 tons Register, 
MOROCCO From LONDON— 

ALGERIA 25th February to Lith March, 
BALEARIC ISLANDS 

GRE From MARSEILLES— 

ASIA MINOR 12th March to 8th April. 
TURKEY 9th April to 22nd April. 

EGYPT 

MALTA FARES from 13 to 55 Guineas 





- F. GREEN & CO. Fenchurch Avenue, 
Managers— { TN DERSON, ANDERSON & CO. London, 
For passage, apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., 

or to the West End Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


HAMPTON S 


DECORATIONS 
AND CARPET S. 


New Designs for the coming 
Spring now on view. 








Please Write for Patterns, sent free— 
also Suggestive Schemes and Estimates. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 


Hampton & Sons, Ltd., have no connection whatsoever 


with any other furni-hing house. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should not be addressed to the Evitror, but 











to the PuntisuEr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,009. 





Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been preparcd 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Dutles, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 


time when it may bo difficult to realise without Joss, 


INCOME TAX.—Under tho provisions of the Act, Incomo Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 


and Statement of Accounts, may be hal on applicatioa to any of the 
Company's Ofices or Agents, ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 








30 H.P. 6 Cylinder 


NOISELESS 
NAPIER NAPIER 
NAPIER NAPIER 
Chassis Price £545. 








DISTINGUISHED OWNERS: 
The Earl of Portsmouth. The Earl Russell. 
H.&.H. The Crown Prince of Siam. 


THREE YEARS’ GUARANTEE. 


Write for Catalogue. 
All British. 


S. F. EDGE (1907) Ltd., 14 New Burlington Street, London, W. 





OBESITY 
AND ITS DISCOMFORT CAN BE AVOIDED 
by replacing your Bread and Toast with 
KALARI BISCUITS. 
NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 





Send for a Sample and Booklet. 





CALLARD & CO. Food Specialists, 
90 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Write Now. 


ROSES, LiLIES,|; AUCTION SALES 


Nt | ee EESE "Cc 
PALMS, HARDY at their Susteat Sabo Boome. rm 
Db LON :, 
BULBS&PLANTS | 67 & 86 CHEAPSIDE, LonDor 
Estae.isuep 1836. 








and Friday b ° 








RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.) 
J Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% security. (2) In 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from 10% to #%.--For 
full particulars write to R. E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & Macnaghten), 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box 118. References: G. H, 
Hallam, Esq., “‘ Ortygia.’” Harrow-on-the-Hill, England; Rev. Hugh Hooper, 
St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 





HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 





ANTONIO, TIVOLI, 20 miles from ROME.—TO LET, 
Ke FULLY FURNISHED, with excelient, trustworthy servants. Heated 
throughout with hot-water radiators, Every room faces South, and has 
magnificent views over Roman Campagna and famous Tivoli Waterfalls.—For 
particulars apply to Mrs, HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-H 
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ADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, York Street, 

Brya: uare, W., and Chenies Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. SETs 4 

OF ROOMS. TO LET UNFURNISHED. Bath (h. & c.) General Dining- 
Room.—Apply the SECRETARY. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
(joa wae L EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 

ST, AUSTELL COUNTY SCHOOL (MIXED). 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS in April next, to teach Art 
throughout the school and to give assistance in Latin, French, or Elementary 
Mathematics. 

PA eens wust hold the Teacher Artist, A.C.T., or higher qualification in 


Salary £100, advancing by annual increments of £5 to a maximum of £140. 
Apply on or before the Ist March, 1910, to the >. MAS TER, County 
School, St. Austell. ASCOE 
Education Office, Truro, Secretary to the foale Committee. 
lst February, 1910. 


ARLING SCHOOL, STROUD. 


- ne REQUIRED early in September for the above Secondary 
chool. 

The School will accommodate about 120 boys, and adjoins a good master’s 
house with quarters for 18 boarders 

The Master must be between 30 and 45 years of age, and must be a Graduate 
of some University in the United Kingdom, or have such other equivalent 
qualification as may be approved by the Board of Education; in the latter 
case he must satisfy the Governors that he has for not less than five years 
efficiently conducted a school of a grade not inferior to that for which the 
Marling Schoo! provides. 

The Master will receive a fixed salary of £100 and capitation foes, which 
the Governors will arrange, so that with a school of 10) boys the total 
annual income may reach £400 besides the house. 

So long as in the opinion of the Governors it does not interfere with th 
interests of the School, the Head-Master wil! have the right to take. 18 Senators 
at an annual charge to be fixed by the Governors. 

Applications, stating age and qualifications, with copies of not more than 
four recent testimonials and the names of personal references, to be made by 
the 13th of March, 1910, to the Clerk to the Governors, FREDK. WINTER- 
BOTHAM, Solicitor, Stroud, Gloucestershire, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 


| | Receebeeetes EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


WANTED on April 12th, an ASSISTANT-MASTER for CLASSICS. Good 
qualifications and teaching experience are essential, Commencing salary £175 
to £180, dependent upon experience, rising to £200. (Non-resident.) 

Forms of application may be obtained from, and should be returned to, the 
undersigned as early as possible. JOHN HODDER 

Town Hall, Hanley. Secretary. 


RAPE RS’ COMPANY’S FEMALE ORPHAN 
SCHOOL, ELMSLEA, TOTTENHAM, MIDDLESEX.—An EXAMINA.- 
YION will be held in L next for filling up VACANCIES on this 
Foundation. Fatherless girls between ten and twelve years of age, daughters 
o! members of the Church of England in reduced circumstances, are eligible 
toenter. Foundationers are provided, without charge, with education, main- 
tenance, and clothing.—For further information apply to ue CLERK to the 
Drapers’ Company, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmortou Street, E.C 
Hy: MISTRESS for the Grey Coat Church of England 
Secondary Day School for Girls, Westminster, REQUIRED - the 
Governors (after Summer Vacation), subject to provisions of Scheme. Candi- 
dates must be Graduates of a University in the United Kingdom, or have 
equivalent qualifications. Stipend offere 200 a year, exclusive of super- 
annuation fund, and good unfurnished house, rent and rate free, coals and gas. 
Form and particulars sent on application. —Applications must reach the 
undersigned not later than 10th March. C. SPENCER SMITH, Clerk. 
53 Palace Street, Westminster, S.W. 


(eS Sset's HOSPITAL, LINCOLN. 


HEAD-MISTRESS WANTED for tl the 16 Girls’ High School, Lincoln. Fixed 
yearly stipend, £100. Capitation—£2 for first 0, £1 for second 50, and 10s. 
remaining pupils. Present number of pupils, 225. Furnished Apartments at 
the School.—Candidates should apply at once to JNO. G. WILLIAMS, Esq., 
Clerk to the Governors, 14 Silver Street, Lincoln, from whom further parti- 
culars and a form of applic: ition can be obtained. 























MM AgPALEN “COLLEGE SCHOOL, BRACKLEY.— 

The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School is now VACANT, and will 
be iilled up in March. The School has its full number of Boarders (58) and 
there are 32 Day Boys. It is well equipped with big Schoolroom, Classrooms, 
Chapel, Laboratories, Swimming-Bath, and Gymnasium. Income about £500 
per annum, with house.—For forms of application and further particulars 
apply to the BURSAR, Magdalen Colloge, Oxford. 


R EQU IRED after EASTER, in a large Secondary School, 
) non-resident ASSISTANT-MISTRESS. Special subject, BOTANY or 
MATHEMATICS.—Apply, with full details of education, qualifications, 
and sien perience, to Box 395, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
1 ymndon, W.C. 


S PROOF READER. Many years’ experience. ience. Adver- 
tiser is able to undertake technical work (antiquarian a speciality), 
modern languages or Latin. aw or occasional engagement not objected 
- Se at home if required.—Address “F., 4 Arkwright Boad, 
dar npstea N.W, 








A DVERTISER (Public School Man) DESIRES POSE as 

CHAUFFEUR-SECRETARY or COMPANION. RB.A.C. Certificate, 
ee Repairs, Vulcaniszing, and Petrol Car.—‘ R. G. P.,’’ 86 Mexfield Road, 
utney. 


NNGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 

‘4 Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 

course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of 

ie a aszured.—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellingtou Street, Strand, 
oudon, W.C 


{ARE OF CHILD REQUIRED by LADY as companion 

/) to her boy of five. Experienced nurse kept ; two large nurseries. Excel- 
lent e lucational facilities. fealthy part London ; 6 weeks seaside July and 
August. Highest references given ft required, —Apply Box 396, The Spectator, 
1 We ington Street, Strand, London, W. c. 


ITERARY RESEARCH UNDERTAKEN atthe 
4 British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
testimonials,—“ A.,”” 42 Winchester Street, South Belgravia, S.W. 














i _ ——— 
My betes PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 


ARE PREPARED TO FACILITATE THE ENTRY OF A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF YOUNG GENTLEMEN INTO THEIR sEA 
SERVICE AS EXECUTIVE OFFICERS, 
by passing them through a 
PRELIMINARY TBAINING 
in the 
THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
(H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ GREENHITHE, KENT) 
on favourable conditions. 


The Company will, in the case of Candidates who may be selected 
under this arrangement, contribute a moiety, equal to 325 guineas per 
annum, of the ‘Worcester’ foes, during a period not exceeding thre 
years, 

The Cadets thus appointed will, subsequent to their training on board the 
* Worcester,’ and with a view to qualifying for employment as Junior Officers 
in the Company's service, serve three years’ apprenticeship in sailing vessels 
to be sclested by their parents,—the Company, if the vessels so selected have 
their approval, paying half the premium, 

Candidates must be, approximately, 15 years of age, and must pass Pro. 
liminary Examinations (which will be held about the 24th March) to show 
that they are, for their age, sufficiently instructed, and in perfect health, 

Form of application may be obtained by addressing 

THE SECRETARY, 
Pp. & O. COMPANY, 
Im Lea: tenhall Street, London, n, B.C, 


YO PARENTS and GUARDIANS, —KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, ‘am Limited, + Birming - me. 














qf OtUas, REGISTRATION OF ASSISTANCE, 


The Charity Organisation Society is in need of VOLUNTEERS to act as 
HONOURARY REGISTRARS in connection with District Committees in 
—— and to — the Society's plans for REGISTRATION of ASSIST. 
ANCE, The work affords opportunity for studyi ing the co-ordination of 
> —— Agencies, and for preventing ‘‘ overlapping *’ and waste in charitable 
eJdor 

‘Those interested are invited to communicate with :— 

Charity Organisation Societ; 


, Cc. S. LOCH, % 
Denison House, Vauxhatt Bridge Road, S.W. “se 








IR K BECK COLL E 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 

University of London.—The College provides Courses of Instruction for the 
Examinations of the University in Arts, Science, Economics, and Laws, under 
recognised Teachers of the University. The Laboratories are well appointed, 
and there are facilities for Research. 

Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


G &, 





GIRLS’ 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive groun ockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews), 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURN E.- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond, (Girton 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





() —First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1905. Large Playing-fields 


and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 

{GH FIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
SPRING TERM, JANUARY 25ru to APRIL Sra. 


a vero HALILI SCHOOL, 
CHISLEHURST, KENT 
(For over 50 years at Forest Hill, 's. E.) 
Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 
Advanced Modern Education for the Dan: ghters of Gentlemen. 


18* HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 

___ Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 

pe DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), Bracing air from Downs and Sea 
Rpecial eare given to individual development. 


\IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Da:t; ghters only. Entire charge 0! 

Children with parents abroad. Resident trained ‘Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
fro m sea,—F or Illustrated Prospectus, apply P RINCIPAL, 

















UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, _NEW- - 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medallist R.H.S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouseg. MARAICHEB 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, tering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principalss 
LILY HUG ES-JONES, Y PEERS, F.B.H.S. See Prospectus, 
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NING COLLEGE FOR yor SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
TEA cognieed by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Tnepegy fe for Secondar. ® es and by 
Principal: Miss CATH THERINE 1, DC I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester Universit: y). 
dents are pre; for the Oxford and London Teachers* Diploma, 
Students mibridge Teachers’ Certilicate. Foes for the Course from £65, 
ee of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 


There isa! isa » Fund. 


Padi nels 
AES HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 





T. " MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
N Pa H. L. POWELL 
(ate Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar <—— Yee and Principal of 


the Cambridge Spataing Cols 
Q) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secon Tee bers. oun for 
the Cambridge and London. \ ceeeend iplomas, and the Certificates 
‘the National Froebel Uni 
*) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOT. and Kindergarten. 
8 —Students, £8 8s. to £6 Ge . aterm. School, SS, to 48 Se, 0 tom, 
Kindergarten, £3 2a, to £2 28, a term 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 


pe HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 








GLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 

sad Mistress “Mia Ga. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 

(Late et eairt n College, Cambridge ; Medimval and Modern Tripos). 

Ate CRDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 

A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


gooazous PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 





President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, RB.N. Principals — A. 
XANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, aud Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and = Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful studente. Schools and Colleges 
ny re} = — en 
STUDE 'S.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt eal 0 Train- 
Health Students for a course of 


ing as ; pin cy — received as 

instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, —- Swim- 

wing, Beneficial Weeseives and Outdoor Games. Finishing can also 
4 for in all branches of education, ae cermitted to to Lord 


be 
Bases Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, Hon. and Rev. E, tte) D.D.— 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY. nec wae 
LING'’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachera of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, an 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, re teeny Physi- 
ology and 1 and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 








TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty 
oeTaMMERING. Wry racitwanr S8p Mewiwmacehces dr 
ree, — . Tar 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. _ 


OME EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN, limited 

to six, by Scottish wo .A.Edia.) and his wife (B.A.Lond.), 

both Experienced Teachers divid training. Pre tion for 

Public Schools, Bracing climate. Modern house in country, gariea, playing- 

field. Highest references. Terms moderate.—Pro: st vw h full informa- 

— , Sa Rev. T. LAWRIE, M.A., and Mrs, LA .» Laurencckirk, 
t) 


rI\HE HEALTH RESORT ror DELICATE CHILDREN. 
LADY, EXPERIENCED, holding PHYSICAL and HEALTH Certificates, 

receives DELICATE and SPINAL CURVATURE children for special] treatment, 

in beautiful country home. Under medical supervision. Education undertaken 

by experienced governess.—Full particulars from Miss BEATRICE W ICKINS, 

Brockfield, Wadhurst, Sussex, 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 
CAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and MUSIC 
SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1910. Ten or more open to Competition, value from 
£25 to £100 a year. Also a Scholarship for Army candidates.—Particulars and 
a from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, 
ri 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL 

An EXAMINATION will take place at Uppingham on March 15th, 16th, 
and 17th, 1910, for at least STIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS :—viz., Two or Three 
of ~? valk annum, about ogg varying from £50 to £30 per annum, tenable at 
the Se Apply to the -Master, Rev. HARRY W. McKENZI®, 
by lst of Mae Candidates are entertained free of charge if application 
be made by March Ist. 


LANDOVERBY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in March. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN THURSDAY, ~ 3 a léru, 1910, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Canta! 


ING’S SCHOOL, OANTERBURY- — 

FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£10) 

on Lid 15th to 17th, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, 

Classes for ARMY. NAVY, INDIAN’ POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 

out roy "Fee. JUNIOR "SCHOOL for boys "from 8 to 13, New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding- monent -—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M. A. 

















T,)\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by 
of Education, Chairman, Bir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. Pid bm Monte. 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. BELISRS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. gee 8e Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Bathing; beautiful climate; vantages for uiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses ; Teacher oo Physical Training; Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb,, M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

7 lines. Special attention given to Languages 3s, Music, and ne, 
pind sy _ for advanced Examinations and for the Universities 
ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &c. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the oa minutes 
2 from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VY NER (late istress of 
Wallasey High School). —For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 

















SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 22xp, 23xp, 





Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


AY PLACE, MALVERN WELLS 


BOYS PREPARED FOR THE “PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND OSBORNE, 
For Illustrated Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. _ 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
‘1 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev, F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teac hing, and life; succeasfal prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 




















ORTHLANDS, LONDONDERRY.—NORTHLANDS 
SCHOOL OF HOUSEWIFERY, organised by the Principals of Victoria 

High School, offers unique advantages for the Training of the Daughters of 
Gentlemen in House Management ; Diploma given by Department of Technical 
Instruction ; other Subjects can be be arranged for.—Prospectus, SECRETARY. 


KBLLFIBLD, RIPON. 
Head-Mistress— Mise F. YATE- LEE, M.A. 
oat. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). 
education. Splendid record of bealth. Large grounds, gravel soil. 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 





HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Oshorne.—For 


ion apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne. 


Rrpar MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head- Master—T. G. ¢ G. OSBORN, M.A. 
For further parti particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. _ 











ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 
Beautiful ——~ bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
education. cial ay ae development of character.—Principal : 
A. MEL wah. GREEN, B.A., London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate 

(Registered). —Address, Whincroft, Crowborough, 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing c! limate— 
aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough systematic 
education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think and 
observe, and use their hands. Religious differences honourably respected, 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible, Experienced care of delicate boys. 





INDHEAD. — GIRLS PREPARATORY HOME 
SCHOOL. souge playground and gardens. Opens September under 
the Misses EVERARD, 
Apply for Prospectus to R. BAGOT EVERARD (M.A, Oxon., late Principal 
Boys’ Preparatory Schoo!), Remenham, Hindhead. 


ROADWATER HALL WORTHING 
with Finishing Branch at 
LE PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE. 


a5 ote oe The Misses TRITTON. 
S, FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Pe SPRING TERM BEGAN JANUARY 2isr. 
S*- ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A, 


For Frospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, The University, 
St. = aden, N.B. 




















QPEECE H AND LIP-READING.—Home-School for 
Resident and Day Pupils (deaf or hearing social position — * 


~ years ofage. Adults also received. hen By and other defects of eae 
corrected, References to Specialists and Parents, —Apply to Miss B OCK 
(Certificated Teacher of the Deaf), 141 Fellows Road, Hampstead, London, N.W, 





. 


OSSALL SCHOOL —Some TWELVE OPEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS (Senior and Junior), value from 60 guineas down- 
wards, will be awarded by examination, beginning March lth, 1910. Boys 
examined at Rossall and London. —Apply 18 BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetw. od, 


ELSTED SCHOOL 
EIGUT sane ARSHIPS, £70-£20. 
FOUR Hoven EXHIBITIONS, 
Examination begins TUESDAY, March 15th. 
Particulars from the Rev. the HEAD-MAST ER. 


JD ESPONSIONS, CAMBRIDGE PREVIOUS, &. 


Mr. WALTER LAWRENCE, M.A. (lst Class Honours), COACHES for 
above and other Exams. Moderate charges.—Address, 23 Thurlow Road, 
Hampstead. iain 

GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. —Youths 
A Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. apen -air life for delicate boys. 

















FOREIGN. 


TEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D. 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 


Ww: Preparation for Army, Civil + University Examinations, 
Pu ro with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
yy wa, BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
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HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixtecn or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquir Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and joloncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical —y Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. _ 


YARIS.—MARTYAMI, 43 Rue du Ranelagh. —EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for a few GIRLS who wish to perfect themselves in 
French, Music, Art, &c., and at the same time enjoy a comfortable home-life. 
French conversation rapidly acquired by mixing constantly with French 
society. Puris visited, under the guidance of experienced Professors. Excur- 
sions to Versailles, Fontainebleau, Chantilly, &c.; also to the Castles on the 
Lo: re.— Principals : Madcmoiselie BARRIER and Miss LAWRENCE. 
ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Frofessors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Doctour Blanche, Paris. 








JRENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 
P LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 
pleasant home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 
ce Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palac: » and Gardens, 


AUS WALDFRIEDEN.” HOLZKIRCH on QUEIS 
(SILESIA). 

Artistic HOME and refined family life for a limited number of LADIES. 
North German spoken. Music, Singing, Art by first-class musicians and 
artists. 2} hours by rail to Dresden. Beautifully situated in the famous 
“Valley of the Queis’’ at the foot of the mountains, Isar Riesengebirge. 
Mountain trips and winter sports. Lf ferences given and required. 

Prospectus, apply to the Principal, Frau A. DEVENT ER VON KUNOW; 
or “2. D., oJ. & J. Paton, 143 ¢ i. Street, London. 


‘ERMA ANY. —HEAD-MASTER Government Realschule 

J RECEIVES BOARDERS. Every opportunity colloquial German and 
French, Villa on banks of Mosel. Opportunities boating and cycling.— 
Write Herr OBERLEHRER, ) Hicsson Remperhot, Coblentz, » Gommang. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


4 DUCA TION. 

‘4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to tha 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, Ww. 


vRvons in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
b BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of den arge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustra’ trations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 


SCHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
So ree arents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
ees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone : 1136 City. 


rOINT AGENCY FOR WO 








WOMEN TEACHERS, 
e 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the manage:@ nt of a Committee appointed ‘by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
a ye and Welsh County Schools Association. 

‘The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
fiud work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and . to 3 p.m. 
When possible special appointments should be arranged 
Registrar—Miss A LICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


((OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 

of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 

only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 

SCHOLASTIC GUIDE, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 

fae THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 

Pocer (Cantab.) and Browxz (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 15 507 GERRARD. 


YCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
esired. — UNIVERSIT SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 123 Begent 
Street, W. Established 1858, 

ryyO INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free | of charge with full particulars. —MEDICAL, 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic 
Address; “‘ Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ 
212) )=«=128.—OPORTO, GIBRALTAR, TANGIERS, 
C ALGIERS, PALERMO, February 15th. 


£26 5s.—PALESTINE, EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, March 3rd, 
SECRET ‘ARY, 5 _Endsle igh Gardens, London, N.W. 








pays ATE TOURS for GENTLEMEN and GENTLE. 
_. WOMEN.—March 23rd, ITALY, NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE, &c. 
(Easter in Rome); April 27th, ALGERIA, TUNISIA, KABYL 1A, one month, 
55 guineas; June Ist, HOLLAND, 14 guineas. Inclusive fees. References ex. 
«hanged, -P rogrammes from Miss ISH 


OP, 117 Croydon Bd., Anerley, London, 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


At Lp gg SO HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
and Nit ant ee tery ee “aoe Every kind of Bath, Mase 


$$ 
NANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at th 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, "Electricity. Bathrooms accessible 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants, by 


ee 
——= 














APPEALS. 


MPERIAL OANCER RESEARCH FUND, 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS u REQUIRE 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, my t -. tion tally should 
Embankment, London, W.C. Victoria 


NAS ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surre 
Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without . 
of religion. miner His Grace the Duke of Portland, K.G. Chairman ; Sir 
Thomas Skewes-Cox, J.P. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES 
are MUCH NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers : Lloyds toe 
16 St, James's Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orp Orphanage, 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


7S NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 


KENDAL 
INVITES SUGGESTIONS for 
ARTICLES, STORIES, and NOVELS adapted to Serial Publicatiog, 
from AUTHORS, 


PYPBWRITIN G WANTED, 
referred. Terms, 10d. ger 1,00 wenda, No manif. manifolding 
™, ‘NICHOLSO! , 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 


\PILEPS Y. —TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and other 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern Houge at Maghull, Lancashire, 
erected and equip for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from’ Epil pilepsy 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. a and Gard, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c,—Apply GEISEWO00 

2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition), 4 
trial is solicited from those who cugeegite really good coffee. 
FRESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, 31b., 4s. ; 6 Ib., 7s. 6d. ; CARRIAGE PAI, 
Ground, 3d. per Ib. more. Sam ile and testimonials free. 
JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C, 


NISH, Fresh and Cured, in Choice Variety.—Parcels at 
2s., 2s, 6d., 3s., 3s. 6d. upwards; Carriage Paid by Rail or Post, Dressed 
for Cooking. The Best Variety, and Freshest Quality Guaranteed, Write first 
for Descriptive List and full particulars, 
MITRE FISH CO. (Dept. 5), Grimsby. 


‘USIC AT ONCE.—Onr Music by Mail Department 

ensures promptness, correctness, and cconomy. Immense Stock, 

MAF RDS a 8 Ton British or Foreign, mostly by retarn.— 

MUEDOGIL URDO and CO., 463 Oxford Street, W.; City Showrooms: 
Hatton House, Hatton oH aad E. G: and Branches. 


( LD FALSE TEETH BO UG HT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you nave for dis Most liberal offers by the 

firm in the World.—R, D. and J. B. F. ASER, Lid., Desk 146, Princes Street, 

Ipswich, Established 1833. M deckess Capital and "Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actul 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to Tit ie buyers. If 
forwarded by post, wee a oer return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Stre et, Lon ion. Est. 00 years. 


JOOKS.—Who’s Who and | Year Book, 1909, 2 vols., 4s. 3. 64, 
cost lls. net; Yellow Book, 13 vols., 42s. Caftalegues free. Always 
wanted—Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Phiz; Old 
Sporting Books. List of Wants free. Everything that’s a book supplied, State 
wants.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


] OOKS WANTED. .—Highest prices given for Old Sporting 
Books, Magazines, Plays, Poetry. Rooks illustrated by Alken, Beardsley, 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, &e. Old Books or Maps on America, 
Coloured Engravings, A utograph Letters, &e. Any quantity for immediate cash, 
Bus ers sent any distance. —HECTOR'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Bi rmingham. 


| OOK BARGAINS. —Singleton’ 3 Dutch and Flemish 
Furniture, numerous illus., 42s., for Ls. ; Hildebrandt’s Airships Past and 
Present, 10s. 6d., for 4s. 6d. ; ; Clinch, Enzlish Antiquities, 6s. 60., for 3s. 6d. ; Scott's 
Autograph C ‘ollecting, 5 5s., ‘for 2s. 6a. ; Chaffers’ Pottery and Porcelain, ‘42s., for 
28s. 6d.; Untrodden Fields of ‘Anthropology, 2 vols., 63s. ; Dr. Garnett "s Inter- 
national Library Famous Literature, 20 vols., £7, for £2 15s.; Dugdale’s Visita- 
tions of Yorkshire, 2 vols., £2 2s. ; Racinet’ s Polyc hromatic Ornament, 52s. 64. ; 
Menpes’ Paris, 42s., for 17s. 6d., 1909; Harmsworth Hist. of the World, 8 vole, 
30s.; Burke’s Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 21s.; 1908, 24s.; Rhead’s Stafordshire 
Pots and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 100), 000 Books in Stock. State wants— 
Bi AKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


“ENDIES. 









































WINTER IN THE WEST 





SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES AND INDEPENDENT TOURS 
FEBRUARY TO APRIL, 


R.M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


A Pamphict on Infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No.3 
From birth to3 months, From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the gr owing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from danzerous 

erms. hese Foods safeguard children from Diarrhwa and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, es; vecially 
in hot weather, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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UNITED STATES OF BRAZIL. 


issue Of £10,000,000 4 per cent. United States 
of Brazil Government? Bonds. 


n will be applied for the conversion and redemption of the 
western of Minas Rasiread Company 5 per cent. Guaranteed Loan of 
1893 as well as the United States of Brazil Government 5 per cent. 
Loan of 1907, and also for the extension and construction ef railways 
in the States of Ceara and Piauhy. 

The President of the United States of Brazil having, in conformity with 
the authority contained im Article 68, Number 8 of Law No. 2,221 of the 
ith December, 1909, and in execution of Decree No. 7,669, of the 18th November, 
190, issued by virtue of the authorisation contained in Nos. 9 and 24, letter d, 
of Article 16 of the Law No. 2,050 of the Sist December, 1908, and also. in con- 
formity with Decree No. 7,853, dated the 3rd February, 1910, authorised 
pegutiation c f the above Loan, 

MESSRS. N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS have to announce that they are 
ready to receive subscriptions at their office. 

Sebecriptions may be made either in cash, or in Bonds of the above-mentioned 


This Loa 


8. 
lesrticatic cs for the new Bonds, in exchange for Bonds of the above-mentioned 
Inans, will be received on Monday, the 7th instant, and on the five following 
days, viz., until Monday, the I4th instant, at 4 p.m., when the lists will be 
fually closed, No subscriptions will be received on Saturday. 

The conversion will be effected as follows :— 

Subscribers in Bonds will receive allotment in full. 

The 4 per cent. Bords are issued at the price of 87}. In the conversion every 
£100 of 5 per cert. Steck will be reckoned at par and a bonus of 10s. will be 

jven on every £100 converted, the holders of the 5 per ceat. Western of Minas 
Boitway Bonds receiving in addition acerued interest from Ist September, 1909. 
Thus, every bolder of a £100 5 per cent. Western of Minas Bond will, on con- 
verting, receive in exchange a £100 4 pcr cent. Bond and £13 in cash, plus 
£2 5a. (less income tax) in adjustment of accrued interest, and every holder of 

Bond of the Loan of 1907 will, on converting, receive in 
exchange a £100 4 per cent. Bond and £15 in cash; but for cash differences on 
nts of bonds, subseribers may elect to have new Londs, the fractional 
; being regulated by a cash payment; this option must be exercised 
whe bing. 

The repayment at par, but without the bonus of 10s. per cent., of all the 
Bonds not presented for conversion will be officially notitied at the earliest 
possible date. 

The 5 per cent. Bonds to be converted must be listed on forms which can be 
obtained on application, and must be furnished with ali the coupons not yet due. 

Application must be made on the form provided herewith, and accompanied 
by a deposit of £5 per cent. in money or an approximate amount in convertible 
Bonds, unless subseribers prefer to deposit the whole of their Bonds 
when making application. The failure to deliver the Bonds converted, 
when the scrip is ready to te given in exchange, will render the deposit on 
application iat le to forfeiture. 

“The list for cash subscriptions will be opened on Monday, the 7th instant, and 
closed me before Monday, the l4th instant. No subscriptions will be received 
op Satwidyy. 

Subscriptions are payable as follows :— 

For every £100 stock, £5 0 0 on application. 
15 0 O onallotment. 
15 © 0 on the 4th April, 1910, 
15 0 0 onthe 9th May, 1910. 
15 0 0 on the 9th June, 1910, 
22 10 © en the 18th July, 1910, 
£57 10 0 

Payment in full may be made under discount at the rate of £3 — cent. fer 

annum on any Monday or Thursday alter the scrip has been issued, 

t will commence from the Ist February, 1010. 

s will be made as far as the Bond subscription will permit. In 
case the allotment should not require the whole deposit, the surplus will be 
returned; and if the deposit be insufficient for the first instalment on the 
amount allotted, the balance required must be paid furthwith. In case of no 
allotmeat being made, the deposit of the applicant wi!l be returned, 

‘The failure to pay any of the instalments will render all previous payments 
Kable to forfeiture. 

‘he Bonds will be issued to Bearer in sums of £100, £500 and £1,000 each, 
st of 4 per cent. per annua, with coupons payable half-yearly on 
wy and Ist August in London in pounds sterlixg, and in Paris, 
mburg and Brussels at the exchange of the day, the first half- 
yearly n being due on the Ist August, 1910. 

The redemption of the Loan wiil be effected by an accumulative Sinking Fund 
of { per cent. per annum, commencing in !911, to be applied Ly purchase of 
Bonds when the price is under par, and when at cr above par by drawings by lot. 
‘orms of application under both conditions are provided herewith, and it is 
y stipulated that any applicant having elected to pay, either in cash or 
» Bonds, cannot alter his engagement. 

New Court, 7th February, 1910, 


a £10 5 per cent. 
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APPLICATION FOR conven S° BRAZILIAN & PER CENT. 
BON 
To Messrs. N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS, 


GONTLEMEY, 

oe : request that you will convert for.................. — 

Nominal Capital of the Western of Minas Railroad 
5% Loan of 1895, 


tS) 


© onsessssseseseessessseeseeess NOMInal Capital of the Brazilian 5% Loan of 1907, 
....into Brazilian 4% Bonds, on which I enclose the 








“*s 

z:—£ seeee-e Cash or £... in Bonds, and...............agree to 
deliver to you in exchange for the allotment of 4 per cent. Bonds, the necessary 
5 per cent. Bonds according to the cenditions of your Prospectus of the 7th 
February, 1910, 
ecccseececeeeeeee FOMAID, GRNTLEMEN, your obedient Servant , 
| ELEN . 

Address, ‘ omen 
February, 1910, seed ine anl hie lite all Nocera viene 
I request you to allot me as many additional 4 per cent. Bonds as the amount 
of the cash differeuce due to me on the above applicatioa will permit. 








FORM OF APPLICATION, 
(Cash Subscription.) 

UNITED STATES OF BRAZIL GOVERNMENT 4 PER CENT. 
CONVERSION LOAN OF 1910. 

To Messrs. N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS. 
GENTLEMEN, 
sesssereeeeeese OQUCSE that you will allot to............ £ eesnqnetnaenegpetmas 
GRP...n..crccee ceseeeeeeseseee.-Ominal Capital of the above Stock, on which 
erence enclose the required deposit of five per ecnt., or ‘ : . 
agree to accept that. amount or any less sum that may be allotted 
to and to pay the balance of such allotment according to the con- 

ditions of your Prospectus of the 7th February, 1910. 

remain, GENTLEMEN, your obedient Servant , 


WEDDING GIFTS IN 


ELKINGTON 
PLATE 


Wear Like Silver for Fifty Years. 





ELKINGTON & CO. invite inspection of the 
FINEST SHOW ROOMS IN LONDON. 





DEPARTMENTS— 
Jewellery, Watches, Clocks, Silverware, 
Elkington Plate, Dressing Bags, Suit 
Cases, Bronzes, Antique Silver, Old 
Sheffield Pilate. 





PRICES THAT CAN ONLY BE OFFERED BY 
THE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS. 


Catalogues free. Selections on approval, 





ELKINGTON *,2° 


London Show Rooms: 


22 Regent St., S.W. 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


(Below Piccadilly Circus.) (The Old Mansion House.) 


BIRMINGHAM LIVERPOOL NEWCASTLE GLASGOW 
MANCHESTER CALCUTTA MONTREAL BUENOS AYRES 
RANGOON 


MADRID 


WARINGS 


Unique throughout the world 
for superiority of design and 





for excellence of manufacture. 


Write for Catalogues, sent post-free. 


WARING & GILLOW, Ld., 164-180 Oxford St., W. 


By Special Appointment to 1.M. the KING. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., 
Furniture. 
Carpets. 
Overmantels. 


Large Stocks. Low Prices. Artistic Designs. 
Catalogues FREE. 
238-241 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 








Ltd. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictiy Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE. To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopic by ye about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£ s.d.| 2 s. 4, 
25 0 O| Members om eco 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .. 5 O ©} Associates, with Literature 
Members ve ' . 1 1 ©] and Journal — » ia. 
The Subscription of Ladies and Membcrs of the Territorial Force is at balf- 
rates, except in the case cf subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 


—séRogt So, strangly bound, price 7a._ mene 
(y4eers “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
} With the English Meanings. 


Revived, Corrected,and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge, 





Name (at length). ‘ 


ae hainsdameneonnne 
February, 1910, 





London ; Published by the Srariongrs’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill 
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“There 1s nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Speciaiti 
Biend. . 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per roo. 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 





THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


“ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
A D A 4s | Ss 3 Ss we feel no hesitation in recommending its 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives."’—The ee 
For Furniture, Boots, Patent 
POLISH. 


Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
and all Varnished & Enamelled goods. 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, ams SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


EVE RSIONS a LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
EQUITABLE y VERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


‘The 





THE URBITOR 


An adequate descriptive term for the Urbitor is difficy 
to find. Name it a Weatherproof, and only a portion of 
its valuable properties is signified. Name it an overcoat, 
and it loses its character as a weatherproof. 


Whereas :— 


The Urbitor is made from fine wool Coatings 
which have been especially woven and proofed by 
Burberrys for the double purpose: to provide an 
overccat which is efficient as a Weatherproof, 
and a Weatherproof which is a real comfort as 
an overcoat. 


The appearance is that of an overcoat; there is nothing 
about the Urbitor to denote the waterproof, and— 


The Urbitor is not a waterproof of the artificially 


| ventilated kind; were it so, it would be useless as an 


overcoat. Yet it does the work required of a waterproof 
more satisfactorily than the cemented sorts. 
In point of fact :— 


The Urbitor possesses in ‘a marked degree the 
good attributes of both the waterproof and over. 
coat, without any of their attendant drawbacks 
and failings. 


And its Cost is only 63|- 
or with Silk Fittings, 84/-. 


4 
| PATTERNS AND FULL PARTICULARS OF 


30 to 33 Haymarket 


BURBERRYS? oi D'or 


And 10 Boulevard Malesherbes, PARIS, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited: 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS.......£70,000,000. 








A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


for Regular Use. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

sht Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found eq ms - 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much 
prices, 


Per Dosen, 
Bots. 4-Bots 





CADBURY’S 


ESSENCE of 


s FOR @ 
is the £10 | 
Lonpons, AN 
LIVERPOOL {x 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 
PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS. 
11 p4*s ORIANA (tw. se. ) 8,086 tons, Feb. 24. 

ORISSA (tw.se.) 5 
; Return Tic kets valid » months. 
IUastrated Handbookon A 
DERSON, ANDERSO) 
(5 Fenchurch Avenue, 
THE 


COCOA MANCHESTER NAVIGATION C COMPANY. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found == superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
Thea »preciation this wine meeta 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 


,350 tons, March 10. 
— 17/6 9/9 


28 Cockspur Bt. 
PACIFIC STEAM 


made from the choicest Cocoa-Beans, 


under ideal conditions. 


The for to-day and 


every day. 


DRINK THE BEST 


beverage 





“K” BOOTS 


British built for reliability. 


For nearest Agent write 
“K" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 





linn 4 and Money Orders anal to 
Joun Baker. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to Joun Baxer, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Dusiness Letters should be addressed 
to Tut Poupsuiisuer, “Spectator” Office, 1 
Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 





‘ May be had by order through any Book- 


selier or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Paid to any Railwa a} Station, including Cases 
Botties. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value 


JAMES SMITH AND C0. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


—— 


TAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Trackerar. 

The COUNCIL. of the METROPOLITAN ASS0- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to sed the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magasin, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Ofice, Denison House, 
Vanxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 5.W., 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the F 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, ‘Meaen 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5. W. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


HENRY M. STANLEY 


EDITED BY LADY STANLEY. 


With 16 Photogravure Illustrations, Map, and Facsimile Letters. 
Med, Svo, buckram, gilt top, 2is. net. Also an Edition de Luxe 
on Iand-made Paper, imp. 8vo, morocco, H3 3S. 


The publication of the Autobiography has brought to 
light an hitherto unknown letter by Stanley, written when 
ho was John Rowlands, which Is reproduced in this volume. 








TIMES.—“ One of the most moving stories that an 
autobiographer has ever recorded.” 

GLOBE.—“ ill certainly take Its place as one of the 
great books of travel for all time.....the interest of the 
pook is unfailing from first page to fast.” 

DAILY MAiL.—“ A compicte story of a big and splendid 
life.”” 

OBSERVER.—“A book every boy should read as weil as 
every Englishman.” 

ATHENAUM.—“ Intensely interesting as a human 
docuiment.”” 

BOOKMAN.—“ The spontaneous self-revelation of a great 
character supplies a psychological study of deen and 
jasting interest.” 

QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ 4 book which will be an abiding 
inspiration to maniiness and devotion to sorvice.”’ 

GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL.—“ Most interesting book that 
Stanley ever wrote.....cnme files through it and returns to 
read and re-read the more vivid portions.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Only comparable with the 
histories of Oliver Twist and Oavid Copperfield.” 

LITERARY WORLD.—“A book that ought to be in the 
hands of every boy.” 

ACADEMY.—" This most valuable life's record......iet young 
pioneers read it til they learn it by heart.”’ 

JLLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“This {s indeed a book 
packed with interest.”’ 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltd., 


Gvery House, 100 Southwark Street, S.E. 





——— 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


FRANKLIN KANE. 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, 
Author of “ Valerie Upton,” “ Amabel Channice,” &c. 6s. 
[Ready Feb. 15th. 


INTERESTING NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


SILVERWOOL., 


A Tale of the North Country Fells. 
By EMILY JENKINSON, 6s. [Ready Fed. 15th. 











MISS LOANE’S NEW BOOK. 


NEIGHBOURS AND FRIENDS. 
By M. LOANE, Author of “ An Euglishman’s Castle,” “The 
Queen's Poor.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


LIBERTY AND AUTHORITY. 


An Address delivered before the Associated Socictics 
of the University of Edinburgh. 


By LORD HUGH CECIL. Crown 8vo, buckram, 2s, 6d. 


Westminster Gazetie.—-' This is a brilliant and most st'mu'ating essay. It is 
a good sign when the best minds among those engaged im practical politics are 
brought to bear on the foundations of political belief.” 


Fifth Impressicn in the Press. 


MEMORIES OF FIFTY YEARS. 
By MARY JEUNB (Lady St. Helicr). With Illustrations, 
1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 15s, net. 


Vol. |. Ready. Volk U. in the Prees. 


A CENTURY OF EMPIRE, 1801-1900. 
By the Right. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., P.C., 
Author of the “Life of Wellington,” &c. Vol. I., from 1801 to 
1832. With Photogravure Portraits, 14s, net. (To be completed 
in 3 vols.) 

Daily Telegraph.—" Sir Herbert Maxwell, while embarking upon a literary 
task of great sulitlety and elaboration, has made a fine and critical beginning, 
and, if the remaining volumes equal the first in breadth and vivacity, this wor 
will be one of the most suggestive essays in contemporary history that have 

accomplished in our own time,” 


Loudon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 





CONSTABLE & CO, Ltd, 





BOOKS FOR LENT. 


A very large stock of Books of Devotion for the 
Lent and Easter seasons, and for use in preparing 
Candidates for Confirmation, is now on view at 
The Times Book Club. These, as also Bibles 
and Prayer-books, are to be had in many special 
styles of binding and at all prices. 


We hope that those who can visit the Book 
Club will ask to be shown the stock. To those 
who cannot do so we will send a list of the more 
important publications which come under the heading 
of this notice, 


The Times Book Club, 


376-384 Cxford Street, London, W. 
Telephone: Gerrard 5390 (5 lines). Telegrams: “ Unieme, London, 


Tke Largest Book Shop in the World. 








HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 
187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


The 
Oxford and Cambridge 


Review 





No. 9. 


Lent Term. 





Contents. 


JANUARY, 1910, AND AFTER 
Herbert G. Snowden 


THE UNIONIST ALTERNATIVE M. H. Temple 


THE NATIVE UNDER SOUTH AFRICAN 
UNION Major P. A. Silburn 


REVOLUTION AND LANGUAGE H.W. Williams 


ELIZABETH OF PORTUGAL 
Sir Home Gordon, Bart. 


A NEW SHAKESPEAREAN INTER- 
PRETATION Canon Smythe Palmer 


LAURENCE STERNE Ivar Campbell 
AT BASLE 
AN OFFER 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS: 
The Universities, Theology, Art, Literature, &c 


Herbert W. Tompkins 
Christopher Stone 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 
Annual Subscription, 8s. 6d., postage free. 





40 Orange Street, London, W.C. 
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FOOD INSPECTION. 


A Practical Handbook. 


By HUGH A. MACEWEN, 


M.B., Ch.B. (Glas.), D.P.H. (Lond.), D.P.H. (Camb.) ; Assistant 

Medical Officer of Health for Cumberland ; Late Resident Physician, 

Belvidere Fever Hospital, Glasgow; Late Lecturer on Hygiene, 
Cooper Medical College, San Francisco, 


iItustrated, demy Svo, &s. net. 


“This work is everything that it professes to be......Dr. Macewen is to be 
congratulated on the success with which he has accomplished his task......From 
beginning to end the book shows that its author is thoroughly uainted with 
his subject, and that his knowledge has been acquired by practical observation, 
alike in this country, in Germany, and in the packing-houses of Chicago,” 


JAPAN 





IN WORLD POLITICS. 


A Study in International Dynamics. 
By HENRY DYER, C.E., M.A., D.Sce., 


Emeritus Professor, Imperial University of Tokyo; formerly 

Principal of, and Professor of Engineering in, the Imperial College 

of Engineering, Tokyo; Author of “Dai Nippon, the Britain 
of the East.” 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


“ Professor Dyer’s former book, ‘Dai Nippon,’ is an instructive history of 
the national evolution of Japan since it came under the influence of Western 
ideas. His present work, well described in its sub-title as ‘a study in inter- 
national dy , isan t of still more recent developments anda careful 

of the ts of the future...... A thoughtful, well-informed, and 
clearly- reasoned book, ‘it should prove profitable reading to those interested in 
the international problem as it presents itself in the world-politics — 
—Scolsman, 











Full descriptive Prospectuses post-free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 


50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 
GLASGOW, DUBLIN, and BOMBAY. 


$$$. 
“A ROMANCE OF REALITY,” 


SCIENCE, MATTER 
AND IMMORTALITY. 


By RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE, 
Crown &vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
Mr. W. L. Coverney, in the Daily Telegraph: 
“It goes straight to the heart of things, shirks no difficult 


problem...... and yet emerges in a hope for the ultimate 
destiny of man, and for tho spiritual survival after death” 





| 


{NATIONAL IDEALISM AND THE 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


By STANTON COIT, Ph.D, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
“ He that dies for righteousness dies for the faith.”—Anszty, 


The teaching of this volume is 
based on the principle under- 
lying this saying of Anselm's. 





NATIONAL IDEALISM AND A STATE CHURCH. 


By STANTGN COIT, Ph.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


* A declaration of faith by the recognised leader of the ethical 
movement in this country.” 





A New Point of View. 
BLAISE PASCAL. a. 8. vorvan. BLAISE PASCAL. 


A Psychological Study. Crown 8vo, 4s. Gd. net. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 4 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 








Important Notice. 


NATIONAL 
DEFENCE MAGAZINE |. 


Now Published Quarterly. 


First Quarterly Issue Ready February 15th. 
Enlarged to 144 pages, 
with Half-Tone Illustrations and Plans. 


2/6 net, or 10/- annually. 








SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 
FOR FEBRUARY :— 


“The Demands of Bare Existence.” 
By the Editor. 
“Aro Our Military Establishments Extravagant ?” 
By An Englishman, 
“The Use and Abuse of Grand Manoeuvres.” 
By Major the Earl of Cardigan, 


“On Orders in the Field.” 
By Colonel C. E. Callwell, 


“The Military Upheaval in Greece.” 
By H. C. Woods. 
“The Annual Training of the Special Reserve.” 
Dy Colonel R, Helden-Mackenzie. 
“ Armouries for Territorials.” 
By Colonel Alsager Poilock. 
“Tho Future of Military Aviation.” 
By Captain H. R. Brancker. 
And an Oi:iginal Story entitled “The Best Bit.” 
By “ Old Luke-Oie.” 





Of all Booksellers and Newsagents, or of the Publishers: 


Messrs, Hugh Rees, 119 Pall:Mall, S.W. 





Mr. ANDREW MELROSE has Just Published 


DARWINISM AND HUMAN LIFE 


By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A,, 
Author of “Heredity,” &c. 
Imperial 16mo, ee with Photogravure of Darwin, 5s. net. 

The Glasgow Herald says :—“ His success is undoubted......tho ideal book for 
the non-professional stu ah. ie 

The Times says :—“ Professor Thomson is one of the most able and lucid 
exponents of Darwinism." 

The Daily Telegraph says :—“ His insistence upon the contemporary lessons 
of evolution raises his monograph to the rank of a sound critical thesis, and 
gives it an equal importance for the student and for the man of affairs,” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


ROSEMARY’S LETTER BOOK. 


By W. L. COURTNEY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
The Westminster Gazette says:—‘‘It brings usinto relation with a delightful 
mind and a delightful personality...... will bear reading many times.” 


THE NORTHWARD TREK. 


By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, Maps, Illustrations, Portraits, gilt top, 10s, 6d. net 


The Evening Standard pty ny :— This Pioneer’s Trek was in some ways & very 
remarkable thing.. 000 and 179 men as the price of Empire......It iss 
splendid tale and wplondlidly ity told” 


8 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphie Address: Booxmex, Lonpox. Codes: Usicopz and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cznrnat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrarm 3601), W., LONDON. _ 








8vo, 2s., 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, AND HELL 
From Things Heard and Seen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBOBG. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING said: “To my mind the aa 
that has been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg’s philosoph; 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street, 
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METHUEN & CO. 
UNIFORM EDITION OF THE POEMS 


(New Impressions) 


Herbert Trench 


(Now Director of the Haymarket Theatre). 





Vol. . DEIRDRE WEDDED 422th" 
Vol. Il. NEW POEMS including 
APOLLO AND THE SEAMAN 


Large post Svo, Gs. each, scid separately. APOLLO 
AND THE SEAMAN may be also obtained separately 
in boards, 2s. 6d. net; in paper covers, ts. 6d. net. 


WEIGH THE FOLLOWING OPINIONS: 


“When Mr. Trench has been the round of the old and 
new Eschatology, and brought us back to the purely 
human and earthly scene at the close, we feel it has been 
a noble struggle He has a high courage; courage to 
think, and courage to stretch his materials to breaking 

int."—Times Literary Supplement. “Genuine imagina- 
tion.” —Manchester Guardian. “Unique as the ‘Ancient 
Mariner. ”—G. K. Cursrerron, Daily News. “This im- 
posing poem’s splendid colour ; 


its impressive and often 
audacious imagery, and the subtle visionary quality that 
pervades this stirring and majestic narrative.”— 
Westminster Gazette. “ At last we come upon a book which 
has the real stamp of greatness.”—-Glasgow Herald, “ Une 
des plus puissantes allégories parmi les modernes.”— 
Romain Rouianp, Author of Jean Christophe. “ Deep with 
thought; deep with siguificance.”—Gnrorcs Merrepirn. 


Note: The FULL SCORE of * Apollo and the Seaman,” 

by Joseph Holbrooke, is now published, together 

with the Text of the Poem, by Messrs. NOVELLO. 
Price £2 12s. 


— he 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S New Books. 


CAMERA ADVENTURES IN THE AFRICAN WILDS 
By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. With over 100 Photographs 
from Life by the Author. 1 vol. crown 4to, 20s. net. 

*,* Mr. Dugmore has for years stcod alone as a Nature photographer. He has 
been in East Africa for some months scezring pictures of lions, rhino- 
ceroses, giraifes, and other big game, ban the story of his adventures, 
illustrated by wonderful photographs , Will be found most fascinating reading. 


THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC. 


By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 
2 vols., fully Dlustrated in Colour, and from Photographs, 
crown 4to, 36s. net. 

AUTOGRAPH EDITION DE LUXE.—Limited to 300 Numbered Copies, 
each signed by Sir Ernest Shackleton and the members of the Shoro Party, 
with additional Mlustrations and Text, printed on Dutch Hand-made Paper 
with special water-mark, medium 4to, well um, £10 10s. net, 


THE AMERICAN FLOWER GARDEN. 
By NELTJE BLANCHAN, Author of “ Nature’s Garden.” 
Nlustrated in Colour and Black-and-White, 1 vol. imp. 8vo, 25s. net. 








Heinemann has pleasure in announcing the publication of 
the First Volume, crown 8vo, 5s. net, of 
THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
FIONA MACLEOD (William Sharp). 
PHARAIS: THE MOUNTAIN LOVERS. 
To be completed in Seven Volumes. 


NEW NOVELS. 
WHEN NO MAN PURSUETH. 
By Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES, 
Author of “ Barbara Rebell,” &c. 1 vol. cr. Svo, 6s. 


[Wednesday. 
IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN. 
By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 
uniform with “Joseph Vance,” “Somehow Good,” and 
“ Alice-for-Short,” crown 8vo, 10s. [Second Impression. 
BELLA DONNA. 
By ROBERT HICHENS. 1 vol. er. 8vo, 6s. [Second Impression. 
LIGHT-FINGERED GENTRY. 
From the Italian of Luciano Zuccons. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. (Tuesday. 


Mr. 











2 vols., 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY 


BRITAIN AT BAY 


By SPENSER WILKINSON 





“ Although 
we disagree with it, we do never- 


The Spectator says :— 





theless warmly commend his 
book to our readers for the fine 
spirit and high purpose with 
which it is written.” 


Price 6s. net. 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


Lid. 


London: 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
*‘ SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. Fy post, 2s. 81. 


BINDING 
By post, Is. 9. 


CASES FOR 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





Newsagent, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 


Or at the Office, 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Subscriptions received ly, 


Tug Otp Corner Booxsrorn (Incorporated), 27 & 29 Brompjeld 
Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue Inrernatrionat Ney 
Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messi 
Brentano, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A., 
and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tus Svun- 


SCRIPTION News Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Ta 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; Gawianani’s Liprary, 224 Rue d 


los 
yo, 


Rivoli, Paris; Tus Hazotp A. Wiitson Company, Lrp., 35 King 
Strect West, Toronto, Canada; Wma. Dawson anv Sons, Manning 
Chambers, Toronto, Canada; A. T. Cuarman, 2,407 St. Catherins 


Street, Montreal, Canada; Tue Anoio-AmericaAn BooxsEuiine 
Depdét, Port Said ; and Wm. Dawson anp Sons, Cape Town, 





Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anp Gorcn, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Company, 
Dunedin; Simpson anp Wi.uiams, Christchurch; H. Baris 
anp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spreckusy, Auckland; and 
C. W. Riapy, Adelaide, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
ZAMBEZIA. 


A General Description of the Valley of the Zambezi River, 
from its Delta to the River Aroangwa, with its History, 
Agriculture, Flora, Fauna, and Ethnography. By R. C. F. 
MAUGHAM, H.B.M. Consul to Portuguese East Africa, 
Author of “ Portuguese East Africa.” With Map and Ilius- 
trations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


IN THE TORRID SUDAN. 


By H. LINCOLN TANGYE, F.R.G.S., Author of “In New 
South Africa.” With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 





Next Wednesday. 


Ready 
THE THIEF OF VIRTUE. 


New Novel by EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author of “The 
Haven,” “The Fun of the Fair,” &c. 6s. 


OUTLAND. 


Novel by GORDON STAIRS. 6s. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

(A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SCIENTIFIC WORK AND THOUGHT.) 
Edited by H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S., J. BRETLAND 
FARMER, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., and W. G. FREEMAN, B.Sc., F.L.S. 
JANUARY, 176 pp. Illustrated. us. net, 

Facrors wich Derermine Fer- Saeggres or Mereoric cen 

TiLity in Sorts. E. J. Russell, W. P. Denning, F.R.A.S 
D.Sc Sex anp SexvaL Smee, J. T. 
Cunningham, M.A. 





S Taart Bap Peverace, Beer.” Adrian 


J. Brown, 

Patxourrmic§ Races, AND THEIR| Recent Hyrpropro.oeicat INvestica- 
Mopern Rerresentatives. Part tions. Part I—Tae Guiry Srreams 
VI (Conclusion). W. J. Sollas, anp CummatTe AND CROPS IN 
Se.D., F.R.S. NortHern Evrors. James John- 

Screnc * AND Practice or Para Rupser stone, B.Sc. 


ee John Parkin, M.A.,| Harter's Comet rrom THE Norman 

. . >, 

Tur Fourvre or Screxce mm Our Pour or View. W. B. Brodrick. 
Scnoo.s—tuem Compiere Re- | T#® PRopucriviry or Woopianp Sol. 
ORGANISATION A Necessity. H.E, J. Nisbet, D.Gc, 

Armstrong, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S. | Reviews. 





JOIN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





Second Impression Now Ready. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referrgi 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“TI should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(‘A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Sprecraror, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which tt 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, tt 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this. most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 





To be cbtained from all Eooksc!lers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price ts. net 


MACMILLAN & CO, Ltd., London. 














THE FINEST: FICTION LIsr. 


MILLS & BOON will issue during the early 
Spring a magnificent list of fiction, including long 
novels by many of the best-known writers of the day, 
Their list includes new novels by B. M. Croker, 
H. W. CG. Newte, Robert Barr, Claire de Pratz, Caston 
Leroux, Mrs. Baillie Reynolds, J. E. B 

Lady Troubridge, &c., &o. They wili also publish 
volumes of stories by Sir Cilbert Parker, Mary —, 
Mann, Percy White, and H. B. Marriott Watson, 
The following is a complete list :— 


MILLS & BOON’S NEW NOVELS. 


6s. each. 
A WARDOUR STREET IDYLL. 


THE ANCER OF OLIVIA. 


BRUMMELL ACAIN. 
THE FOOL OF FAERY. 
A GOLDEN STRAW. 

NUMBER NINETEEN. (feady.) By Edgar Jepson. 
A BLOT ON THE SCUTCHEON. 


BOUND TOCETHER. 
MARGOT MUNRO. 
CALICO JACK. (fb. 17th) By Horace W. C. Newte! 
AN AVERTED MARRIACE. 
THE WOMAN WHO FORCOT. 


By Lady Troubridge. 
THE SWORD MAKER. By Robert Barr. 
FAME. 


FIRST LOVE. 
THE EDUCATION OF JACQUELINE. 


By Claire de Pratz. 
THE KING’S HIGHWAY. 


By H. B. Marriott Watson. 


BY FORCE OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 


By Gordon Holmes. 


THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA. 
By Gaston Leroux. 
WHEN LOVE KNOCKS. 


(Ready.) 
By Sophie Cole, 
(Ready.) 

By Thomas Cobb, 
(Ready.) By Cosmo Hamilton, 
(Ready.) By M. Urquhart. 
(Ready.) By J. E. Buckrose, 


(Ready.) 
By May Wynne. 


(Ready,) By Mary E. Mann. 


(Ready.) By M. E. Hughes. 


By Percy White. 


By B. M. Croker. 


By Marie Van Vorst. 


By Gilbert Stanhope. 





Miils & Boon’s General Literature. 


HOME LIFE IN IRELAND.  °. net. 
By Robert Lynd. 


AN ART STUDENT’S REMINISCENCES 
OF PARIS IN THE EICHTIES. | 10s. 6. net. 


By Shirley Fox, R.B.A. 
SPORTING STORIES. | 10s. 64. net. 

By “Thormanby.” 
MY THIRTY YEARS IN INDIA. 6s. net. 


By Sir Edmund C. Cox. 


BRITISH MOUNTAIN CLIMBS. 7s. 6d. net. 
y George D. Abraham. 
THE NEW THEOLOCY. 


B 
By Rev. R. J. Campbell. 


Popular Edition. With a Full Account of the Progressive 
League, including the Speeches of Hat, Carnx and BexnarD 
Suaw. Is. net. [13th Thousand. — 


MILLS & BOON, Ltd., 49 Whitcomb St., London, W. C 












| inaese 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


eS o— ~~ ° 


NEW BOOK BY MR. & MRS. SIDNEY WEBB. 


ENGLISH POOR LAW POLICY. 


By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 
8vo, 7a. 6d. net. (Inland postage 64.) 
The work consists of @ detailed analysis of the policy of Parlia- 
gent and the Local Government Board from 1834 down to the present 
, with four supplementary chapters analyzing the Majority and 
Minority Reports. 





Macmillan’s New Books. 


THE POET LAUREATE. 


The Bridling of Pegasus: Prose Papers 
on Poetry. By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate, 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





LORD KELVIN. 


The Life of William Thomson, Baron 
Kelvin of Largs. By SILVANUS P. THOMPSON. 
With numerous Photogravure Portraits and other Illustra- 
tions, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 








SECOND EDITION.—8vo, 78. 64. net. (Inland postage 44.) 


Unem loyment : a Problem of Industry. By 
W. H. Bay IDGE, Stowell Civil Law Fellow of University College, 
Oxford ; formerly Sub- Warden of Toynbee Hall 
“There is hardly a better preparation for the etudy of the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Poor Law than is provided by the study of Mr, 
Boveridge’s work dealing with unemployment.”’—Standard, 


The Trust Movement in British Industry: 
a Study of Busi Organisation. By HENRY W. MACROSTY, B.A, 
Lecturer, London School of Economics. 8vo, 9s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


Principles of Economics, with Special Refer- 

ence to American Conditions. By EDWIN Eg A. SELIGMAN, McVickar 
Professor of Political Economy in Columbia University. With 28 Maps 
and Charts. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (inland postage 64.) 


“DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE,” by ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON, can be had as follows :— 


iginal Edition, paper covers, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Pocket Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net, 
“ Silver Library” Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
Special Edition, crown 8vo, bound in buckram, 5s. net. 


The Rise of South Africa. A History of 
the Origin of South African Colonization and of its Development towards 
the East from the Earliest Times to 1857. By G. E. CORY, M.A., Professor 
in the Rhodes University Coliege, Grahamstown, South Africa, (In 4 vols.) 

Vol. I. FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE YEAR 1820. With 

Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. 


The Sprin of Helicon: a Study in the 
Progress of English Poetry from Chaucer to Milton. By J.W. MACKAIL, 
M.A., LL.D., fessor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

“Professor Mackail’s mellifluous prose rises often to eloquence, but it esca 
the defect of that quality and is never vapid or obscure. He coins memorable 
hrases, but he eschews paradox. t, and it is high merit in a modern critic, 
avoids the kind of pseudo-scientific j m in which some scholars choose to 
expound their views. He is never forgetful of the dignity of English prose.” 
—Spectator. 














THIRD EDITION, 














WORKS BY WALTER BAGEHOT. 
The only COMPLETE and AUTHORISED EDITION. 


Literary Studies, 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
Vol. L. Preliminary Memoir—Hartley Coleridge—Shake , the Man— 
William Cowper—First Edinburgh Reviewers—Edward Gibboun—Percy Bysshe 


Shelley. 

Vol. II, Thomas Babington Macaulay—Béranger—The Waverley Novels— 
Sharles Dickens—John Milton—Lady Mary ortley Montagu—Clough’s 
Poems—Sterne and Thackeray—Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning; or, 
Pure, Ornate, and Grotesque Art in English Poetry. 

Vol. III. Letters on the Coup d’Etat of 1851—Cwsarism as it Existed in 1865 
—Oxford—Bishop Butler—The Ignorance of Man—On the Emotion of Con- 
viction—The Metaphysical Basis of Toleration—The Public Worship Regulation 
Bill- -Henry Crabb Robinson—Bad Lawyers or Good—The Crédit M »bilier and 
Banking Companies in France—Memoir of the Right Hon, James Wilson, 


Biographical Studies, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Economie Studies. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW _THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


THE NEW LENT BOOK. 
WITH INTRODUCTION BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


The Healthful Spirit. By the Rev. Herzerr 
N. BATE, M.A., Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Hampstead. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 
net. (Inland postage 2d.) 

FROM THE INTRODUCTION : 


_ “ This will be found to be a thoroughly sane and healthy book. It 
ts healthy in tone, in teaching, and in inspiration.” 


The Gospel of the Kingdom; or, The 
Sermon on the Mount considered in the Light of Contemporary Jewish 
Thought and Ideals. By H. E, SAVAGE, D.D., Dean of Lichtield. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net, (Inland postage 5d.) 


Social Relationships in the Light of 
CHRISTIANITY (The Hulsean Lectures for 1909-1910). By 
W. EDWARD CHADWICK, D.D., B.Sc., Vicar of St. Giles, Northampton. 
: Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Inland post 4d.) 
‘These lectures constitute a noble plea for the supremacy of the ethical in 
coudact. In this method of argument Dr. Chadwick is following in the steps 
of Bishop Westcott, who pleaded that the influence of the Incarnation should 
be felt in every walk of fife. Dr. Chadwick is no unworthy disciple of his 
illustrious master.”—Church of Ireland Gazette. 


Old Testament History and Literature. 
. By the Rev. B. H. ALFORD, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Inland postage 42.) 
“Mr. Alford freely accepts the new critical view of the literature; and in his 

eketch of the history writes frankly as an historical student untrammelled by 

any preconceptions...... Those who need a book written from this standpoint 
will ind Mr, Alford’s well worth their attention. It is singularly well written 
and lucid, and the treatment is throughout illuminating.” —The ‘Times. 














The Gates of India. Being an Historical 
Narrative. By Colonel Sir THOMAS HOLDICH, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.LE., C.B., D.Sc. With Maps and Plans, 8vo, 10s. net. 


[ Tuesday. 
History of English Poetry. By W. J. 
COURTHOPE, C.B., M.A., D.Litt., LL.D. Vol. VI. The 
Romantic Movement in English Poetry; Effects of the 
French Revelution. 8vo, 10s. net. 
*,* Previously published: Vols. I.-V., 10s. net each. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Professor Goastires is to be congratulated on the 
completion of his great work, and students of literature upon having at their 
service so valuable and interesting a survey of the history of English poetry.” 


PUTNAM WEALE’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Human Cobweb. By B. L. Puryam Wears, 
Author of “ The Forbidden Boundary,” &c. Extra Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
A romance of Peking after the seizure of Port Arthur by the Russians and 
Kiaochow by Germany. 
By 


Anti Mias. An Essay in Isometry. 
R. J. WALKER. 2 vola. 8vo, 21s. net. 











Physical Science in the Time of Nero. 
3eing a Translation of the “Qumestiones Naturales” of Seneca. 
By JOHN CLARKE, M.A. With Notes on the Treatise by 
Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, K.C.B., Sc.D., &e. 8vo, 10s. net. 





Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Literary 
Composition: being the Greek Text of the 
“De Compositione Verborum.” Edited, with Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, Glossary, and Appendices, by Professor 
W. RHYS ROBERTS, Litt.D. 8vo, 10s. net. 

[Classical Library. 


Project of Empire. A Critical Study of the 
Economics of Imperialism, with special reference to the 
Ideas of ADAM SMITH. By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, 
M.A., D.Se., F.B.A. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Working Faith of the Social Reformer, 
and other Essays. By HENRY JONES, LL.D., D.Litt, 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


The Law and the Prophets; or, The 
Revelation of Jehovah in Hebrew History 
from the Earliest Times to the Capture of 
Jerusalem by Titus. Being the Work entitled 
“Jéhovah” by Professor WESTPHAL, of Montauban. 
Translated and Adapted by CLEMENT DU: PONTET, M.A, 
With a Foreword by the BISHOP OF ‘WINCHESTER, 
With Maps, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

The Synoptic Gospels. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and a Commentary, by C.G. MONTEFIORE, together 
with a Series of Additional Notes by I. ABRAHAMS, In 
Three Volumes. Vols. I. and IT., 8vo, 18s. net. 


Faith and Fact. A Study of Ritschlianism 
Being the Essay for the Norrisian Prize, 1908. By ERNEST 
A. EDGHILL, M.A., Author of “The Evidential Value of 
Prophecy.” With Preface by the Bisnor or SouTHWARK. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 7 ce 
The Faith and Modern Thought. Six 
Lectures. By WILLIAM TEMPLE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 
A New Series.—SCIENCE MONOGRAPHS. 
Crystalline Structure and Chemical 


Constitution. By A. E. H. Turron, D.8e., 
M.A., F.R.S., &c. Ulustrated, 8vo, 5s. net. 
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Notes frem a Knapsack. With numerous 
Illustratiuus. By GEORGE WHERRY, M.A, F.R.C.S. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Readers of this most instructive little volume 

will discover that Mr. Wherry is a naturalist, a raconteur, and a famous walker 

*on the flat,’ which many A!pinists are not.” - si 

LANCET.—“ Pleasant gossip, describing walks in England and Switzerland. 


From Old to New. Being Some Personal 
Experiences at Constantinople in April, 1909. By ALBINIA 
WHERRY. With Illustrations by Bearrix Wuerry. 12mo, 
ls. net. 

LITERARY WORLD.—“ A brisk and breezy account of the personal! experi- 

ences of two ladies at Constantinople during a crisis of great interest and some 
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The RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS 


*,* A Prospectus, printed in the Riccardi Fount, may be had post-free on application. 


“Fortunate in preserving the best qualities [of the Florentine original] while avoiding mannerisms."—Durlington mM, ating, 

“As legible as it is beautiful, There are few types which are at once so satisfactory from both an xsthetic and a practical pois 

of view.”— Yorkshire Post. “A beautiful setting that would have delighted the heart of William Morris.”"—Jllustrated London N, 

“A printed page which is grace itself in the smoothness with which it reads and the distinction it carries in point of guia 
appearance.”—Pall Mali Gazette, “Superb type.”"—Guardian. 


THE STORY OF GRISELDA, from the “Decameron” of Boccaccio. Translated 


by J. M. RIGG. 500 copies (9} by 64), wrapper, 5s. net ; limp vellum, with silk ties, 12s, 6d. net. 


The plates in the following are reproduced by the Medici Process, and reach “the high-water mark of coloured illustration.” — Morning Pog, 

“The drawings are all in that imaginative spirit of the past which marks his best work, and the eye turns with new zest to the 

printed page after enjoying illustrations of such a sympathetic turn.”—Pall Mali Gazette, “Mr. Flint has rendered the spirit of 
ant quity in a very striking manner."—Jllustrated London News. 


THE SONG OF SONGS WHICH IS SOLOMON’S, in the Authorised 


Version, with 10 Plates after the Water-Colour Drawings by W. RUSSELL FLINT, 500 copies (10} by 7$), boards, canvas back 
anc paper label, £2 2s. net ; limp vellum, silk ties, £2 123. 6d. net. 


THE THOUGHTS OF THE EMPEROR MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, 


Translated by GEORGE LONG. With 12 Plates after the Water-Colour Drawings by W, RUSSELL FLINT. 600 copies (104 by 
7}),°voards, £2 12s. 6d. net; limp vellum, £3 3s. net. 


For the limited editions of the above PRINTED ON VELLUM, enquiries must be made of the 
Booksellers, who may have subscribed for copies; or may be sent to the Publishers, who 
will see that they are directed to a likely quarter. 


‘or assist’ THE DIVINE MINSTRELS conranions 


A Charming Narrative, by AUGUSTE BAILLY. Translated by E. BARNES. Photogravure Frontispiece after 
G. David's “St. Francis.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net; limp vellum, 12s. 6d. net. 
“ Would be hailed with delight by any lover of the most fascinating of mediwval saints.”—Guardian. 


DRAWINGS BY ALBRECHT DURER 


A Series of 64 Drawings, chiefly from the Albertina Library, Vienna, reproduced in facsimile collotype, including Religious, Archi- 
tectur«l, Animal, Botanical, Figure, and Portrait subjects. Every drawing, whether a full water-colour or otherwise, is reproduced in the 
exact colours of the original. Prices from 2s. to 15s, each ; framed from 3s, 6d. each. 


“The perfection with which this Medici process reproduces the forms, the colours, and the touch of the more precise painters 
especially Diirer and Holbein, is little short of amazing.”"—Zimes. _“‘ Almost disquieting in accuracy and beauty.”—Daily Telegraph, 
*,* Write for the completely Illustrated Catalogue, 13. stamps; unillustrated, 2d. stamps. 


oo MEDICI PRINTS vm 


THE MEDIC! SOCIETY exists in order to ISSUE THE MOST ACCURATE FACSIMILE REPRO- 

DUCTIONS, in the Colours of the Originals, which the most recently perfected methods of modern scientific photo- 

graphy are capable of producing, AT THE LOWEST PRICE COMMERCIALLY POSSIBLE, and so to bring 

these Prints within the reach of all purses. All Medici Prints may be purchased singly, subject only to the prior 

claims of Annual Subscribers. The Burlington Magazine, Times, and all the leading journals may be quoted in support 
of The Society’s contention that it has fulfilled both its pledges—to issue the best, at the lowest price. 


The ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION of £3 (post-free) has hitherto entitled Subscribers to receive copies of 
the Annual Series after the great Italian Masters only. Commencing with the New Year (1910), however, 
ASSOCIATE SUBSCRIPTIONS will be received—also of £3—entitling the Associate Subscriber to select a 
certain number of Plates from among the new Prints for the year without limitation as to subject. Full 
articulars of both classes of Subscription will be found in the New Edition of The Society’s Prospectus, NOW 
EADY—post-free 3d. stamps, or containing some 100 Reproductions of the Prints, post-free 1s. stamps or P.O. 
Forms of Subscription post-free on application. No subscription can be taken unless on these Forms, which bind 
the Subscriber to continue his Subscription (of whichever class) for a minimum period of Three Years. 











The following are some of the earlier subjects prop d@ for i. in 1910:— 
s. a. 8. a 
Gian Bewurti ... A Holy Allegory (Ujizi) ... oe REYNOLDS ... ... Viscount Althorp (xt.4) (Althorp) 17 6 


MicHEUINO ... ... Dante and his Book (Florence)... 25 Lety (?) ... ... Oliver Cromwell (Cambridge) ... 10 6 
Borrick.u! ... ... The Virgin Mother (Milan) on Se R. vAN pER Weypen St. Luke Drawing the Virgin... 17 
GIORGIONE .. ... Concert Champétre (Louvre) ... 21 BRouwER ... ... The Gamblers (Munich) 

CognnzGgGio ... +. The Education of Cupid (N.G.)... 17 PaTINIR pom -.. The Baptism in Jordan (Vienna) 

J. pe’ Barnari ... Portrait of a Man (Vienna) <a REMBRANDT ... «.. The Old Soldier (St. Petersburg)... 
RarwarEt a. ... Madonna della Tenda (Munich)... 20 0 | Horpemy... ... Georg Cisze (Berlin) ove 








Some 40 Medici Prints are published: about 80 others in active preparation. 


Summary Lists of Italian, English, French, and Flemish Series of Plates; also of the National Portrait Series, 

the Popular Medici Prints, Pictures from the National Loan Collection, Photo-reliefs, may be had post-free. Shortly 

ready (post-free, 12d. stamps), a revised list of 100 PRIMITIVES of the Flemish, German, and Italian Schools, 
fully Illustrated. 


PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to The Modici Society, Ltd., 38 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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